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Tariff Changes: 

The progress of the hearings of the 
Ways and Means Committee upon revi- 
sions to be made in the present tariff 
law by no means places growers at a 
x 1929 wools. It 


disadvantage in sellin 
had been feared by some that such would 
be the case. This view arose from ex- 
periences in former years of selling wool 
Curing the time tariff laws were in the 
making and there was uncertainty as 
to the outcome. There is no uncertainty 
now as to continuation of the present 
duty and an increase in the rate seems 
more than probable. 

The thing that should most concern 
growers is the getting of their wool sell- 
ing into the hands of concerns and sales- 
men who know that business and who, 
when given a real volume of patronage, 
can keep the American wool market at 

po:nt that represents the world values 
plus the United States tariff. 

Indirect Competition: 

Doubtful application of the principle 
of protection is being sought by some 
agricultural representatives at Washing- 
ton. It is proposed that a prohibitive 
tariff be placed upon jute, which is not 
grown here, to exclude it completely and 
require all bagging to be manufactured 
from cotton; bananas would be excluded 
by the same means because they take the 
place of home grown fruit and to ex- 
clude them would presumably mean the 
use of more prunes or apples. The idea 
of us ng the tariff to divert demand from 
the that an established 
place in our commerce and that are not 
the United States is one for 
consideration, but it hardly falls within 
the proper field of the levying of duties 


articles have 


erown in 


to equalize matters between foreign and 
home sellers on the basis of the difference 
in their respective costs of production. 
Rag Imports: 

But the importing of rags and wastes 
of European woolen mills 


for use in 


\merican mills is not indirect competi- 
tion with our own wool growers. It is 
direct Over 30,000,000 
pounds of wool wastes ‘and rags were 
imported in 1928, equivalent to 70,000,- 
000 pounds of domestic grease wool. The 
duty on such material is correspondingly 
lower than upon wool. It is this incon- 
sistency in the tariff law that growers 
are now attempting to have repaired. 
Prosperity Unrecognized: 

\ representative of New York manu- 
facturers of ready-made clothing tells the 
that duties upon garments 
should be raised to help make his indus- 
try more prosperous but that the wool 
duties should remain where they are be- 
cause growers of wool already are pros- 
perous. The witness did not submit any 
statement of the investment or earnings 
of his own or similar factories. Eight 
vears ago he asked for free trade in wool 
and protection on his own product. 

lt is unnecessary and useless for wool 
vrowers to consider the expressions of 
such provincial minds. Whether Con- 
vress, in its attempt to provide fair op- 
portunity for citizens in various lines of 
industry, shall regard ability to make 
payments upon debts as an indication of 
affluence needing restraint can safely 
be left with that body. 

What is more important is that there 
shall be a more general and more willing 
appreciation of the fact that our country 
needs that rural industry shall offer op- 
portunity for.compensation and recogni- 
tion no less than does the production or 
merchandising of factory products. We 
are making progress in that direction in 
the United States. The Hoover admin- 
istration will see the question more wide- 
ly and wisely considered. And with it 
all there must always remain the con- 
stant effort of the producer to turn out 
a better article, to effect the lowest costs 
consistent with quality, and particularly 
to improve his selling methods. 


competition. 


Congress 








THE WOOL TARIFF HEARINGS 


President Hagenbarth was the first wit- 
ness to testify before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on February 6 when Chairman 
Hawley called for consideration of 
Schedule 11 of the present tariff law. 


Every member of the committee was 
present and showed great interest in the 
wool tariff. Most of the members of 
the committee questioned the witnesses 
for the growers and exhibited a friendly 
feeling toward the industry and appeared 
to be considering the making of a raise 
in the present wool-tariff of 31 cents per 
pound of clean content. There was no 
indication or suggestion of a lowering of 
the rate except in the case of the lower 
grades usually known as “common” and 
“braid,” and of which the United States 
clip contains less than 3 per cent. On 
this class of wools a rate of 24 cents per 
clean pound was mentioned as compared 
to a general rate of 36 cents. 

The witnesses testifying for growers 
were: Mr. Hagenbarth, F. W. Mondell 
(Wyoming), C. C. Belcher (Texas), Con- 
gressman C. B. Hudspeth (Texas), G. 
W. Jack (New York State), W. R. Ogg, 
for the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, and Fred Brenckman, for the Na- 
tional Grange, and Secretary Marshall. 
Mr. F. O. Landrum (Texas) represented 
the American Angora Goat Association in 
asking for a mohair duty of 36 cents per 
clean pound, 


Special interest was shown by the com- 
mittee in the testimony of the growers 
regarding the need of higher duty rates 
upon wool wastes and rags and in respect 
to the need for improvement in the ad- 
ministration of the customs officials, 
whose duty it is to ascertain the clean 
content of imported wools for the deter- 
mination of the amount of duty to be 
collected. Mr. Hagenbarth’s direct tes- 
timony occupied one hour, and forty-five 
minutes’ additional time was taken for 
questions. Parts of his statement were 
summarized by the reporter for the 
Journal of Commerce (New York) as 
giving assurance that “given proper pro- 
tection, the wool raisers of the United 


States could produce sufficient wools to 
clothe the nation. We now are upon a 
deficiency basis, for, while using one- 
tenth of the world’s production, we raise 
but one-half that amount in the United 
States, he said. Our consumption, he 
added, even at the present low status, is 
550,000,000 pounds annually, of which 
125,000,000 pounds are carpet wools. 


“At the present time the United States 
is producing the largest quantity of 
wools, in comparison with domestic re- 
quirements, that it has in the history of 
the business. This is about 70 per cent 
cf the requirements of the woolen mills. 
He had stated that the wool raisers are 
not interested in the question of carpet 
wools, except as efforts may be made to 
import them for secret use in the making 
of clothing woolens, and had no objec- 
tion to their continued free entry. 


“We are now consuming a minimum 
of wool, he declared. but said he saw 
a future improvement, particularly in 
some lines. There is need for an increase 
in the sheep population of 35 per cent 
annually to take care of the growing 
population of the country, he said. A 
part of the difficulties of the wool raisers 
has been in the lessening demand for 
fine wools for cloth for women’s wearing 
apparel, he added. 


“The witness declared that wool pro- 
duction worldwide is just keeping pace 
with increasing population demands, and 
that as time goes on the European coun- 
tries will take more and more fleece as 
they become rehabilitated. 


“In addition to an increased rate of 
duty upon imported wools, Mr. Hagen- 
barth recommended that steps be taken 
to close up the loopholes that have re- 
sulted in loss of revenue to the govern- 
ment and of protection to the domestic 
producers. He pointed out the dangers 
that result from the faulty administration 
of the law through the employment of 
young, inexperienced men at low rates of 
pay—$2,000 to $3,000 a year. He stated 
that he would not make charges of fraud 
or bribery, but he left it to the imag- 


12 


ination of the committee to deal with 
the frailties of human nature. 

““One of the matters of vital concern 
to us and to the manufacturers also,’ 
he said, ‘is the fact that the present law 
is very faulty in some respects. There 
is the matter of the entry of wastes and 
rags. The carded woolen manufacturers 
will say that I am running wild, but we 
must face the facts.’ 

“The witness explained how the im- 
portation of ‘waste’ has mounted. Fol- 
lowing the enactment of the present law 
this totaled 23,000,000 to 25,000,000 
pounds, but last year it was 34,000,000 
pounds. That is ‘clean content’ wool and 
displaced 80,000,000 pounds of domestic- 
ally produced grease wools, he declared, 
at a very nominal rate of duty. That is 
one of the reasons given for the fact that 
the wool raisers do not consider that they 
have received the full effect of the 1922 
law. 

“The average cost of production in the 


- United States of wool landed in Boston, 


where the competition of the foreign wool 
is met, was given as 40 cents per pound 
in the grease, or $1 clean content. The 
best foreign cost figures obtainable by 
them was 27/4 cents for South American 
wools, to which should be added a 4- 
cent transportation charge. On the clean 
content basis the South American wools, 
he declared, have an advantage of 50 
cents per pound. The general duty rate 
of 36 cents per pound of clean content 
which was recommended would, he stated, 
not fully equal the difference between 
costs of production in the United States 
and South America, but by more effi- 
ciency in production and improvement in 
the lamb end of the business, the growers 
would expect to maintain themselves 
under such a rate.” 


It was conceded that some adjustment 
for a lower rate on coarser wools of a 
kind not grown in considerable quantities 
in the United States, and which was 
greatly desired by manufacturers might 
be made, provided that in so doing no 
American wools would be displaced by 
imports of that class and that such an 
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arrangement could be administered by 
customs officials without injury to any 
growers or loss of revenue to the govern- 
ment through failure or inability prop- 
erly to distinguish between wools of that 
class and the major part of imports for 
which the 36-cent rate was suggested. 

Congressman Crowther (New York) 
in asking Mr. Hagenbarth for further 
statements in reference to the prosposal 
of a higher duty upon wool wastes and 
rags, said: “I agree with you that it is 
time we stopped importing European 
woolen rags into this country, as against 
the interests of the American farmers 
raising wool.” 

Former Congressman Mondell, in tes- 
tifying as a representative of the Wyom- 
dealt 
chiefly with the question of reports of 


ing Wool Growers Association, 
errors in the customs houses in determ- 
ining the clean content of wools for as- 
sessment of duties. He introduced a let- 
ter from Assistant 
Mr. 


which it was shown that at Philadelphia, 


Secretary of the 
Treasury, Seymour Lowman, in 
in February of last year, government 
officials recovered $410,000 from im- 


porters of wools upon which the clean 
content had been underestimated. 


Consideration is to be given on Febru- 
ary 25 by the committee to the customs 
administrative problems connected with 
the proposal for requiring actual scour- 
ing tests of imported wools and that of 
creating two classes of wool with different 
duty rates, 

Judge C. C. Belcher told the committee 
that wool production costs in Texas were 
higher than those reported by Mr. Hagen- 
barth for northern states and that 36 
cents was the minimum rate that would 
give fair protection to his state. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation’s 


representative suggested a rate of 40 cents, 
and 38 cents was proposed by the spokes- 
man for the National Grange. 

The principal testimony for wool man- 
ufacturers was given by Nathaniel 
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Stevens, who appeared as the representa- 
tive of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, the American Association 
of Worsted and Woolen Spinners, and 
the Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers 
Association. He stated that manufactur- 
ers expected the matter of duties upon 
wool to be determined by Congress in the 
light of growers’ testimony and that the 
duty upon the wool contained in imported 
cloths should be in accordance with what- 
ever duty is levied upon wool. The 
manufacturers asked that their protection 
upon some classes of cloths should be in- 
creased to relieve them from present un- 
equal competition with foreign cloths. 
They were insistent upon a lower rate of 
duty upon wools corresponding to the 
grade of “common” and “braid,” repre- 
senting that the use of such wools would 
be abandoned for rayon if they should 
have to be imported under the same rate 
of duty as applies on other grades. When 
questioned by members of the committee, 
Mr. Stevens showed that he was opposed 
to an increase in the present duty upon 
wool wastes and rags. 

Samuel S. Dale testified for the Carded 
Wool Manufacturing Association, in op- 
position to the specific form of wool duty 
and against the clean content plan and in 
favor of the ad valorem plan. He 


claimed that wrong appraisals of shrink- 
age of wools by customs officials were 
causing large losses of revenue to the 
government and favored the application 
of his ad valorem plan to carpet wools 


also. He insisted that the carded woolen 
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manufacturers 
growers. 

A representative of the Botany Wor- 
sted Mills declared strongly for the em- 
ployment of American valuation in col- 
lecting ad valorem duties upon manufac- 
tured woolens. The testimony of the 
Knitted Outerwear Association was to 
the same effect. 

William Goldman, representing makers 
of ready-made clothing, objected strongly 
to a raise in wool duties, claiming that 
the present tariff “has not only resulted 
in a substantial increase in wool produc- 
tion, but in a degree of prosperity so far 
as the wool growers are concerned in this 
country that they have never hitherto 
known.” . 

The questions of prescribing different 
rates of duty for two classes of wool and 
of better customs administration in de- 
termining the shrinkage of imports are 
to be the subject of further testimony 
before the committee on February 25. 
The sub-committees of the Ways and 
Means Committee expect to prepare 
revisions of the various schedules during 
March for presentation in the House of 
Representatives soon after the convening 
of the special session of the seventy-first 
Congress. Messrs. McLaughlin, Hawley, 
and Ramseyer are the members of the 
sub-committee on the wool schedule. 
There will be practically no change in 
the membership of this committee in the 
new Congress. The present members, of 
whom all but one or two on the Demo- 
cratic side took part in the hearings, are 
as follows: 


favored protection for 





Republican 


Willis C. Hawley, Chairman, Oregon; 
Allen T. Treadway, Massachusetts; Isaac 
Bacharach, New Jersey; Lindley H. Had- 
ley, Washington; Charles B. Timberlake, 
Colorado; Henry W. Watson, Pennsyl- 
vania; James C. McLaughlin, Michigan; 
Charles C. Kearns, Ohio; Carl R. Chind- 
blom, Illinois; Frank Crowther, New 
York; Richard S. Aldrich, Rhode Island; 
Harry A. Estep, Pennsylvania; C. Wil- 
liam Ramseyer, Iowa; Frederick M. 
Davenport, New York. 


+ 


Democratic 
John N. Garner, Texas; James W. Col- 
Charles R. Crisp, 
Georgia; John F. Carew, New York; 


lier, Mississippi; 


Whitmell P. Martin, Louisiana; Henry 
T. Rainey, Illinois; Cordell Hull, Ten- 


nessee; C. C. Dickinson, Missouri; Robert 
L. Doughton, North Carolina; Heartsill 


Ragon, Arkansas. 


Clayton F. Moore, Clerk. 
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THE DUTY ON LAMB 

Import duties upon lamb and mutton 
came before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on January 24, as a part of 
Schedule 7—Agricultural Products and 
Provisions. Two hundred and fifty wit- 
nesses appeared during the three days of 
session upon this schedule. They were 
representatives of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and of various state 
farm bureaus, of the National Grange 
and of various livestock and dairy or- 
ganizations and of numerous other agri- 
cultural interests. 

Dr. S. W. McClure testified for the 
National Wool Growers Association in 
connection with paragraph 702 of the 
present law under which the duties 
are prescribed as $2 per head on 
live sheep and goats, 4 cents per pound 
on lamb, and 214 cents per pound on mut- 
ton and on goat meat. Dr. McClure dis- 
cussed the present embargo, under exe- 
cutive order, of this country against 
meats from countries in South America 
in which foot-and-mouth disease is pre- 
valent. He asked that it be written into 
the law that no meat can be brought 
into the United States from any country 
in which the foot-and-mouth disease pre- 
vails. Dr. McClure made a reply to a 
representative of a chain store organiza- 
tion who preceded him on the witness 
stand and objected to any increase in the 
present duties upon imported meats. Op- 
position to increases in meat duties was 
expressed by the National Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers. 

Recommendations that the duty on live 
sheep be increased to $3 a head, on 
dressed lamb to 8 cents per pound, and 
to 5 cents on mutton were submitted by 
J. D. Montgomery of St. Paul, Minn., as 
the representative of the National Live 
Stock Producers Association, the Farm- 


ers Union Live Stock Commission 


Agencies, and the Central Cooperative 
Association. It also was asked that the 
rates on dressed beef be increased from 3 
cents to 8 cents per pound and on feeder 
cattle from 114 cents to 3 cents per pound. 

A brief supporting the position of the 


National Wool Growers Association in 


regard to the tariff on both wool and 
lamb will be submitted to the committee. 





A NATIONAL WOOL SHOW 

A National Wool Show will be held at 
San Angelo, Texas, in January, 1930, in 
connection with the sixty-fifth annual 
convention of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association. 

Announcements will be made later in 
regard to prizes and classifications of ex- 
hibits. In the meantime it is urged that 
growers select their fleeces of any 
grade and enter them in their state and 
other shows. The National Show should 
include all fleeces winning at previous 
shows and others from growers unable to 
enter 1929 fleeces in home or other shows. 


best 


MANUFACTURERS MOVE TO 
CORRECT USE OF “PART 
WOOL” LABEL 
Action taken by representatives of three 
organizations in connection with the la- 


beling of “part wool” fabrics was recently 


reported in the Daily News Record. The 
question considered has no relation to 
the use of shoddy or reworked wools, but 
is entirely one of fair labeling of goods 
made up only in part of wool. In many 
cases materials containing only one or 
two per cent of wool have been labeled 
and sold as without any in- 
formation to permit purchasers to deter- 
mine how much wool actually was con- 
tained. 


\ definite step toward the final solution of 
the “part wool” label problem was taken yes- 
terday (December 11) at a meeting at which 
were representatives of the Associated Knit 
Underwear Manufacturers of America, Na- 
tional Association of Retail Clothiers and Fur- 
nishers, National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, and the Better Business Bureau, as well 
as individuals representing their firms. 

The meeting. which was held at the offices 
of the N. R. D. G. A., and which was . "ted 
by Charles E. Wry, secretary of the N. A. R. 
C. and F., adopted a resolution reading in 
part, “that the word ‘wool’ shall not be used 
in any way in the labeling, advertising, mer- 
chandising or selling of knit underwear unless 
the percentage by weight of wool contained in 
the garment is stated.” 

This “part wool” problem has been discussed 
for many years by the associations and various 
groups such as the Better Business Bureau and 
Federal Trade Commission. At the recent con- 
vention of the knitted underwear industry at 
Utica, the subject came up for shz we —- 
with the newly elected president, F. Harder, 
emphasizing that the organization Bh assert 
itself in regard to the labels. 

Those present at the meeting yesterday were: 
Roy Cheney, secretary of the underwear group 
Channing Sweitzer. executive director of the 


“part wool” 
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dry goods body; Charles E. Wry, secretary of 
the clothiers’ association; Edward Green, of 


the Better Business Bureau; Wallace Ross, of 
the Munsingwear Corp.; W. D. Mahoney, of 
the Faith Knitting Mills; and Rodney Wilcox 
Jones of the Utica Knitting Co. 

The resolution passed at the meeting reads 
as follows: 

Resolved: That the word “wool” shall not 
be used in any way in the labeling, adver- 
tising, merchandising or selling of knit under- 
wear unless the percentage by weight of wool 
contained in the garment is stated. 

Due to uncontrollable manufacturing condi- 
tions, it is the understanding and recommenda- 
tion of this committee that garments with per- 
centage of wool content named shall contain 
not less than the stated percentage of wool by 
weight, with the allowance of a tolerance ot 
not more than five per cent of the wool con- 
tent by weight; for example, a garment iden- 
tified as having 50 per cent wool content might 


range from 47% to 52% per cent of wool con- 
tent by weight. 
lhe word “wool” shall not be used ia any 


way in labeling, advertising, merchandis:ng, o1 
selling of knit “underwear unless the wool con- 
tent thereof is distributed throughout the body 
fabric. 

It shall not be held as a violation of this 
trade practice recommendation if the distribu- 
tor proves that the basis of his statement was 
induced by the representation of his vendor. 

The testing procedure for e095 content shall 
be that recommended by the National Bureau 
of Standards. 


A VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 
FOR THE WOOL GROWER 
It has been suggested that it would be 
very beneficial to readers of the National 
Wool Grower if a department were in- 
cluded in its contents to handle the sheep 


disease problems that confront range 
sheepmen. Anything in the way of ren- 


dering assistance to our readers, is, of 
course, the aim of the paper, and such 
a department will be conducted, if it 
proves of sufficient interest. In order to 
get such a feature started, we are request- 
ing all those who have questions per- 
taining to the health of their sheep to 
send them in. The service of a compe- 
tent man can and will be secured to pre- 
pare answers to the questions received. 
Then both questions and answers will be 
printed. 





CORRECTION 

On page 19 of the January issue of the 
National Wool Grower, a table, showing 
shipments of sheep and lambs from 
thirteen states to four markets in 1928 
and 1927, was given in connection with 
Mr. K. H. Kittoe’s analysis of the 1928 
lamb markets. In the third column the 
total receipts for 1927, are set up as 3,- 
795,565. This should be 2,795,565. 
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RECOGNITION OF TWO CLASS- 
ES OF WOOL IMPORTS WITH 
DIFFERENT DUTY RATES 


Considerable discussion has _ arisen 


among students of the wool tariff regard- 
ing the idea of providing for two classes 


of wool imports with different rates of 
duty. This comes chiefly as a result of 
strong criticism of the present duties from 
some quarters, because of the so-called 
“high ad valorem equivalent” of these 
rates as collected upon some of the 
coarser and cheaper grades of imported 
wools of a kind that is grown in but small 
amounts in this country. The question is 
a difficult and complicated one, but its 
consideration involves no risk or prob- 
ability of changing the extent of protec- 
tion as provided by the present law. 


Some of the growers who have been 
studying this phase of the question appear 
to overlook the fact that under the pres- 
ent law which has worked so well, there 
is really a recognition of two classes of 
wools with different rates of duty. This 
classification has not worked out, how- 
ever, aS was expected or as was intended 
by Congress when the Fordney-McCum- 
ber measure was enacted. The law as 
it has stood since September 21, 1922, 
reads as follows: 


Paragraph 1101. Wools, not improved by 
the admixture of merino or English blood, 
such as Donskoi, native Smyrna, native South 
American, Cordova, Valparaiso, and wools of 
like character or description, and hair of the 
camel, in the grease, 12 cents per pound; wash- 
ed, 18 cents per pound; scoured, 24 cents per 
pound. The duty on such wools imported on 
the skin shall be 1] cents per pound; Provided, 
That such wools may be imported under bond 
in an amount to be fixed by the Secretary or 
the Treasurer and under such regulations as he 
shall prescribe; and if within three years from 
the date of importation or withdrawal from 
bonded warehouse satisfactory proof is furnish- 
ed that the wools have been used in the manu- 
facture of rugs, carpets, or any other floor 
covering, the duties shall be remitted or re- 
funded: * * * 

Paragraph 1102. Wools, not specifically 
provided for, and hair of the Angora goat, 
Cashmere goat, alpaca, and other like animals, 
imported in the grease or washed, 31 cents per 
pound of clean content; imported in the 
scoured state, 31 cents per pound; imported 
on the skin, 30 cents per pound of clean con- 
tent. 


It is under paragraph 1102 of the 
present law that wools grown in the 
United States receive the benefit of pro- 
tection in the home markets. It was in- 
tended by Congress in framing paragraph 
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1101 that only very coarse wools, of a 
kind not produced here, should be ad- 
mitted at 24 cents per clean pound, or at 
no duty when shown to have been made 
into carpets. In a case brought by an 
importer and decided two years ago by 
the Court of Customs Appeals, it was 
ruled that some very coarse wools from 
South America, known as B. A. 6’s and 
upon which the 3l-cent rate had for some 
years been paid, should be classified un- 
der paragraph 1101. This decision, 
which has not been contested, allows the 
importation of B. A. 6’s at the 24-cent 
rate for clothing purposes, or free for 
use in carpets. 

The court’s interpretation of the mean- 
ing of paragraph 1101 makes necessary 
some new language as to the class of wool 
to be admitted at a lower price, and free 
for carpets, if the original intent of the 
Congress is to be carried out. Added to 
this situation is the proposal that addi- 
tional amounts of coarse wools, of a kind 
grown only in very small amounts in this 
country, shall also be classified in para- 
graph 1101. In view of these facts as 
to conditions now actually existing and 
under which a_ reasonable price for 
coarser wools has prevailed, there is no 
ground for concern on the part of grow- 
ers because of the attempt likely to be 
made by some manufacturers to have the 
present lower rate (24 cents) apply on an 
additional small amount of imports of a 
class not grown in commercial quantities 
in any state. 


There is nothing in the present tariff 
situation to, in any degree, weaken the 
position of growers in selling 1929 clips. 
On the other hand prospect of some in- 
crease in the general wool duty rate gives 
wool buyers cause for attempting to make 
their purchases in advance of the pas- 


sage by Congress of a revised tariff law. 





FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
SITUATION 


In spite of the prompt and drastic 
veterinary action taken to suppress foot- 
and-mouth disease, which was discovered 
in Los Angeles County, California, Janu- 
ary 18, the infection has persisted, and on 
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February 6 had affected a total of four 
herds, one near Whittier, two near 
Downey, about eight miles away, and 
now, the fourth about six and one-half 
miles south of Downey. The spread of 
infection in the last instance was traced 
to a calf buyer who visited the premises. 


Although a rigid federal and state 
quarantine is maintained over a consid- 
erable area surrounding the farms on 
which infection is found, the United 
States Department of Agriculture im- 
presses on all livestock owners the im- 
portance of great care in excluding from 
their premises all possible carriers of 
infection. 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 





LAMB FEEDERS RAISE MORE 
FUNDS FOR CAMPAIGN 


Continuance of the lamb consumption 
campaign is assured. The lamb feeders 
of Colorado and Nebraska have guaran- 
teed an additional $5,000 and there is a 
possibility that the amount may be even 
larger. 

It was mutually agreed that the next 
work should be carried on in the south- 
eastern part of the United States and 
with this in mind an itinerary has been 
mapped out including a number of the 
principal cities of that section. 

The schedule up to March 18 is as 
follows: Charleston, W. Va., February 
13, 14, 15; Richmond, Va., February 16, 
18, 19; Norfolk, Va., February 20, 21 22; 
Raleigh, N. C., February 23, 25, 26; 
Charlotte, N. C., February 27, 28; Green- 
ville, S. C., March 1, 2; Charleston, S. C., 
March 4, 5; Savannah, Ga., March 6, 
7, 8; Macon, Ga., March 9, 11; Colum- 
bus, Ga., March 12, 13; and Atlanta, 
Ga., March 14, 15, 16 and 18. 

Since early in January, D. W. Hart- 
zell, lamb demonstration specialist, has 
been engaged in presenting his demon- 


strations before a number of annual 


meetings of wool growers’ associations. 


This schedule included the National Wool 


Growers Association and the associations 
of Idaho, Oregon, Washington, Montana, 
Utah and New Mexico. 
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NEW OFFICIALS AND WORK 
FOR CATTLEMEN 


Mr. Victor Culberson of Silver City, 
New Mexico, was elected president of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion in its thirty-second annual conven- 
tion held in San Francisco, February 5 
to 7. The new secretary, succeeding the 
late T. W. Tomlinson, is F. E. Mollin, 
who has been associated with the Kent 
and Burke cattle growing and feeding in- 
terests in Nebraska and is thoroughly 
familiar with the undertakings of the as- 
sociation. The headquarters of the cattle- 
men’s organization will remain at Denver, 
which city will also entertain the associa- 
tion in its 1930 gathering. 

Probably the most important work of 
the convention of the American National 
was the decision to conduct a campaign 
to promote the consumption of beef, using 
similar methods to those employed by 
the National Wool Growers Association 
in its lamb demonstration work. Mem- 
bers in attendance at the convention 
started the fund for this undertaking by 
contributing $2,000. 

Mr. R. C. Pollock, general manager 
of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, placed before the cattlemen the 
story of the lamb campaign and also the 
general work of the Meat Board. Out 
of his talk came the inspiration to or- 
ganize the beef promotion work and like- 
wise the endorsement of the proposal to 
increase the collection on beef shipments 
for the work of the Meat Board to a 
total of 20 cents per car—ten cents from 
the producer and ten cents from the pur- 
chaser. 

The cattlemen gave approval to resolu- 
tions that favored legislation that would 
make possible the purchase of 640-acre 
grazing homestead tracts and called for 
continued effort to have the public do- 
main handled under a leasing system. 
A repeal of Section 15a of the Trans- 
portation Act and a reduction of freight 
rates on agricultural products was urged. 
Approval was expressed of the Omaha 


schedule of livestock commission rates, ° 


the government’s beef grading system, 
and the California cooperative plan of 


livestock marketing. The cattlemen will 
also work for the inclusion of a fair tariff 
on meat products and hides in the new 
law that is to be enacted. 

Features of the program and enter- 
tainment were excellent; the charming 
hospitality of San Francisco being very 
much in evidence. The convention, 
however, had its somber note, for since 
its last gathering T. W. Tomlinson, the 
efficient secretary of the organization for 
sO many years, and Attorney Sam H. 
Cowan had died, and tribute to the mem- 
ory of these two men was paid in many 
ways. 

The new officials of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association are bring- 
ing much ability and enthusiasm to the 
positions they have accepted and all in- 
dications point to a bright future for the 
cattlemen’s organization. 





AUXILIARY TO THE NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


At a special meeting of the wives of 
the wool growers in attendance at the 
Phoenix convention, an auxiliary to the 
National Wool Growers Association was 
organized. Mrs. Harlan Hill of Prosser, 
Washington, who is president of the Aux- 
iliary to the Washington Wool Growers, 
was chosen to lead the new organization. 
Mrs. T. J. Hudspeth of Seligman, Ari- 
zona, is the first vice-president and the 
following ladies will serve as state vice- 
presidents: Mrs. W. P. Mahoney of Ore- 
gon, Mrs. T. A. Kincaid of Texas; Mrs. 
T. J. Edwards of Idaho, Mrs. L. E. Viv- 
ian of Wyoming, Mrs. A. R. Buckley of 
Colorado, Mrs. A. A. Johns of Arizona, 
Mrs. J. R. Eliason of Utah, Mrs. J. L. 
Jackson of Washington and Mrs. Tom 
Drumheller of Washington. The posi- 
tion of secretary will be occupied by Mrs. 
L. G. Jackson of Pomeroy, Washington. 
Honorary memberships were voted to 
Mrs. O. M. Plummer, wife of the general 
manager of the Pacific International and 
Mrs. E. N. Kavanagh, wife of the district 
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forester of Oregon and Washington. 
Membership in the organization is limited 
to wives and daughters of wool growers. 

The purpose of the new organization 
is to increase the use of the products of 
the sheep industry by housewives. The 
review of work of this kind as carried on 
by the Washington Auxiliary, printed 
elsewhere in this issue, is indicative of 
what may be accomplished by the con- 
certed effort of the wives of wool growers. 





NEW EDITION OF COFFEY’S 
PRODUCTIVE SHEEP 
HUSBANDRY 


The publishers of W. C. Coffey’s Pro- 
ductive Sheep Husbandry are getting out 
a revised edition of that work. On this 
account orders for this book received by 
the National Wool Grower and_trans- 
mitted to the publishers for some time 
past have not been filled as yet. Recent 
advice from the publishers is to the ef- 
fect that they hope to have the new edi- 
tion ready within a short time. 





LIBERAL PREMIUMS OFFERED 
_ FOR TEXAS SPRING SHOWS 

Two early spring livestock shows are 
scheduled for Texas. Tie International 
Exposition and Fat Stock Show at Fort 
Worth will run for one week, commenc- 
ing March 9. 

Sheep premiums totaling $2592 are 
being offered in the open classes at the 
International Exposition at San Antonio, 
while $878 is to be awarded in the An- 
gora goat classes. Mr. J. V. Drisdale, 
a graduate of the Texas A. & M. College, 
and a successful breeder of Rambouillet 
sheep, will make the awards in the sheep 
division of this show. 

In the sheep division of the Fort Worth 
show, $2960 will be divided among the 
prize winners and $740 is allotted to the 
goat section. Application for entries in 
this show must be filed with the secre- 
tary, J. B. Davis, Fort Worth, Texas, 
not later than February 23. Mr. T. L. 
Drisdale of Val Verde County will judge 
the fine wool classes at this event, and at 
present, Professor H. H. Kildee of Ames, 
lowa, is scheduled to place the ribbons in 
the medium wool classes. 
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Over five hundred wool growers from 
northern and western states who journey- 
ed to Phoenix, Arizona, to attend ithe 
sixty-fourth annual convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
learned new things about the sheep bus- 
iness and were most pleasantly entertain- 
ed in the fastest growing city in the 
United States. Those who were strangers 
to Arizona, or who had not been in 
Phoenix for some years were amazed to 
find a development so beautiful and so 
permanent, and -yet so finely character- 
istic of the meeting of the North, the 
South, and the West. 

In Arizona the charm of ancient Span- 
ish civilization and Southern gentility 
blend with the spirit of California and 
the progressivism of northwestern Amer- 
ica. Arizona wool growers have taken 
a large place in the estimation of their 
fellow citizens. This was shown by the 
hearty welcome extended to the visitors 
and the great interest shown by the home 
folks in the convention program and the 
presentation of the policies of organized 
wool growers. 


When it came to selecting the place for 
the 1930 convention, many members were 
surprised to find that they had not yet 
been South. Arizona, the Texans in- 
sisted, is a western and not a southern 
state. That this is true was appreciated 
by the association President and Secre- 
tary who went to Washington, D. C., 
from Phoenix, by the southern route and 
found that it took twenty-four hours of 
travel toward the east to reach the heart 
of the Texas sheep country. From Salt 
Lake City and Denver, however, the trip 
to San Angelo is an easy one. With the 
National Convention in Texas next year, 
northern state men can complete their 
education upon the geography of the 
American range sheep business and find 
conditions and methods that differ from 
those of Arizona just as much as those 
of Arizona differ from Montana or 
Idaho. 


President Johns of the Arizona Associ- 
ation nearly made good his promise made 
at Ogden to show 150,000 lambs basking 
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in the sun with their mothers in the green 
alfalfa fields. | Unprecedentedly cool 
weather, with temperatures almost at 
freezing point, had held back the alfalfa. 
And the drought of last year had clianged 
sheepmen’s plans of breeding for early 
lambs, so that only about 80,000 head 
were on view. But they were in good 
condition and made the Arizona flock- 
master the envy of those from other 
states in which the hard work of lamb- 
ing and shearing is yet to come. The 
visitors were less enthusiastic over the 
idea of paying four cents per ewe per day 
for alfalfa pasturage, but the Arizona 
men have learned that it pays to keep 
young lambs going ahead, especially 
when they can be sold on the good mar- 
kets that have prevailed in April in re- 
Such feed costs, however, 
are the exception. The great size of the 
fine wool ewes seen on the Salt River 
Valley pastures was a surprise. Sheep- 
men of other states usually have thought 
that all ewes of the Southwest are of the 
small type, but the. Arizona stock is 
strictly on the Rambouillet order and 
with fully as much size as is found in 
other states. 


cent years. 


The reports of the convention com- 
mittees and of the resolutions adopted are 
printed in full and indicate the trend of 
thought that prevailed during the week. 
Outside of the education upon Arizona 
sheep affairs and the enjoyment of the 
spring weather, the high spots of the 
convention were the addresses of Presi- 
dent Hagenbarth and Mr. J. F. Walker. 
The President’s address is printed in this 
issue. Mr. Walker spoke along the same 
lines as he discussed in his article in the 
January Wool Grower. In his address 
Mr. Walker dealt more vigorously with 
the facts of our wool marketing methods 
and conditions. The response to his 
plain talk, which was not complimentary 
to growers, showed that there is a general 
realization of the necessity of establish- 
ing a better plan. The wool marketing 
report still was conservative although 
constructive. It was faulted more for 
not going far enough than for 
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being 


visionary. The subject still remains as 
the most vital one before organized wool 
producers and the coming year should 
develop opinion and ideas that can be 
carried into more positive action. 

The address of Major Stuart, chief of 
the Forest Service, dealt largely with 
general questions of policy and admin- 
istration of grazing upon the forests, and 
referred to the necessity of some form of 
regulation of the use of lands remaining 
in the public domain. Representatives 
of the association’s grazing committee 
were joined by a sub-committee of the 
American National Live Stock Associ- 
ation for conference with Major Stuart 
upon matters of common interest to cat- 
tlemen and sheepmen. Neither in his 
address nor in his conversations did the 
forester express any views different from 
those of other officials with whom stock- 
men have dealt on forest grazing matters 
in recent years. 

The Program 

Five hundred persons were in the hall 
on Tuesday morning when Arizona’s new 
governor, John C. Phillips, extended wel- 
come to the state and city. He was in- 
troduced to the convention by Vice-Presi- 
dent Johns and Vice-President Ellenwood 
spoke in response to the governor. The 
report of the Secretary-Treasurer dealt 
mainly with the progress of the associa- 
tion during the past year in financial in- 
come under the new budget plan adopted 
for the first time in 1928 and under which 
specific amounts were allotted to be raised 
by the various state organizations for the 
support of the National Association’s un- 
dertakings. Until 1928 the progress of 
organization as effected in many states 
had not been reflected in the position of 
the national body. While a great deal 
has been accomplished in recent years, 
it was asserted, less than one-third of the 
ownership of sheep in the range states is 
represented in either the state or national 
associations. 

Mrs. Harlan Hill, president of the 
Washington State Auxiliary Wool Grow- 
ers Association and honorary vice-presi- 
dent of the National Wool Growers As- 
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sociation, spoke on the work done by the 
women of the Washington organization 
and the need and possibilities of provid- 
ing for similar work to be done in a na- 
tional way. 


Mr. O. M. Plummer, who is manager 
of the Pacific International Live Stock 
Exposition at Portland and a student of 
agricultural and organization matters, 
urged the formation of a strong and ac- 
tive national auxiliary. 


On Tuesday afternoon Mr. Hagen- 
barth delivered his annual presidential 
address, in which he dealt mainly with 
the tariff. Then followed Mr. D. W. 
Hartzell’s lamb cutting demonstration, 
after which Mr. R. C. Pollock, general 
manager of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, discussed plans and results 
of the Board’s work to promote the con- 
sumption of meat and detailed the con- 
ducting of the over four hundred meetings 
and demonstrations on lamb that had 
been held in seventy cities in cooperation 
with packers and retailers, and their or- 
ganizations, through the funds made 
available by wool growers and lamb 
feeders. 

On Wednesday morning the present 
and prospective condition of the dressed 
lamb trade was taken up by Edward 
Wilson and George Meyers of Wilson 
and Company, Walter Netsch of Armour 
and Company, R. S. Matheson of Swift 
and Company and Walter Hauser of the 
Hauser Packing Company of Los Ange- 
les. Major Stuart’s and Mr. Walker’s 
addresses were delivered at this session. 


The afternoon was given over to the 
general motorcade around the Salt River 
Valley. Cars were furnished for all the 
visitors and stops were made in a num- 
ber of the towns in the valley and in 
many cases for the inspection of the flocks 
of range ewes in which lambing had fin- 
ished and which were held upon alfalfa 
pastures, preparatory to going to the near 
by desert ranges from which the lambs 
are marketed. 


In response to the requests of numer- 
ous members, Mr. J. F. Walker spoke 
again on Thursday morning, the last day 
of the convention, upon wool selling mat- 
ters. “The United States is one of the 
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most backward nations in the world in 
its methods of wool merchandising,” Mr. 
Walker said. “Over fifty years of specu- 
lative buying of wool have demonstrated 
that a better system of selling must be 
developed before any great improvement 
can be effected in the growing and the 
preparation for market of the United 
States clip.” 

Mr. Paul Draper of Boston explained 
the effort being made by the Boston 
Wool Trade Association to secure the 
use of uniform styles of contracts in 
transactions between wool buyers and 
growers. It is the plan of the buyers 
that only one form of contract would be 
employed in any state although two or 
three forms would be needed for use 
under varying conditions of the South- 
west, the Pacific Coast, and the Moun- 
tain States. 

Mr. Stanley P. Young, in charge of 
predatory animal work in the U. S. Bio- 
logical Survey, read a statement from 
the chief of that office dealing with the 
Survey’s policies and plans for destruc- 
tion of coyotes, with particular reference 
to the ten-year plan which has been sub- 
mitted to Congress and for which large 
appropriations are called for in a bill in- 
troduced by Senator Norbeck. The re- 
port of the predatory animal committee, 
which is printed in this issue in the form 
adopted was presented by F. S. Gedney 
(Idaho). Mr. Gedney made some criti- 
cism of the idea of spreading the pro- 
posed work over so long a period as ten 
years and. favored a more comprehensive 
and intensive campaign. Secretary Wing, 
of the California Association read a 
statement signed by representatives of 
five states in which opposition was ex- 
pressed to the plan of paying state boun- 
ties, but did not press for a vote on his 
report. 

The resolutions and other reports of 
committees were read and adopted with- 
out discussion, except that on motion of 
Mr. Hooper (Utah) the report of the 
lamb marketing committee was amended 
by striking out a recommendation that 
other states adopt the New Mexico plan 
of collection of association funds through 


their sheep inspection boards, but sug- 
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gesting that consideration should be given 
to that method. 


Upon the call for unfinished business, 
with Vice-President Johns in the chair, 
Mr. Broome (Texas) secured the floor 
and asked to have Mr. Wild of San An- 
gelo present the invitation and claims of 
that city for the 1930 convention. He 
was followed by Kenneth Chalmers for 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. T. J. Drum- 
heller (Washington), presented invita- 
tions from Spokane. Mr. J. E. Maurer 
and others from California had previous- 
ly urged the claims of Los Angeles be- 
fore the executive committee and among 
the members. No action was taken by 
the convention, it being provided in the 
association’s constitution that the execu- 
tive committee shall determine the place 
at which the annual convention will be 
held. 


Upon the motion of Senator C. H. Wil- 
liams (Montana )and seconded by sev- 
eral states, President Hagenbarth was re- 
elected by acclamation. Vice-Presidents 
Ellenwood, Johns and Palmer also were 
elected without opposition. 


Entertainment 


Some of the affairs arranged by the 
Chamber of Commerce for the pleasure 
of the wool growers have already been 
mentioned. The visiting ladies were 
especially well taken care of. The com- 
mittee handling this part of the conven- 
tion arrangements was headed by Mrs. 
H. C. Lockett, not only prominent in 
social and civic affairs of Arizona, but 
one of the large sheep owners of the 
state and a member of the Arizona Wool 
Growers Association. 


Features of the social side of the con- 
vention were: 


1. The automobile trip around the 
Salt River Valley on Wednesday after- 
noon. 

2. The National Wool Growers Ball! 


at the Hotel Westward Ho on Wednes- 
day evening. 


3. Luncheon for the ladies at the Ari- 
zona Club on Tuesday. 


4. Tea at “Jokake” on the desert for 
the ladies on Thursday afternoon. 
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The Executive Committee 

The executive committee met on the 
evening of January 28, in advance of the 
opening of the convention. The princi- 
pal discussion was in relation to the re- 
presentation of the association in the 
tariff hearings at Washington and the 
policy to be followed. It was finally 
agreed that the President and Secretary 
should be present at the hearings in Feb- 
ruary and discuss the work with others 
interested for the preparation of definite 
recommendation to Congress. 

The financial report which was accept- 
ed by the committee showed receipts of 
$23,895.39 in dues in 1928, in the follow- 
ing amounts from the various states: 









State Amount 
Ls) —_——_—e $1,103. 05 
California 
Colorado 
NN i cath 
Montana 
PONE cs 6 tan Bae clas tee a 
SR Sl ee 4,999.95+ 
MINE ilo ooo selenttescstincic ellatenss Deettassheatbocd 1,219.99 
| EE Ee eee NE 
NN che once pals ec ictconate senissnsss LOO 
I icin hianranendentaivcruncineie 1,679.40 
Wyoming ..... ; bila cdi 1,947.56 
Miscellaneous. ...........-co:.ccs-cosccoeccoeeceescoesensees 232.90 


*An additional amount of $190.81 was re- 
ceived from New Mexico on January 18, 1929. 


In all except Montana, Wyoming, and 


Nevada, the collections were made chief- 
ly or altogether by the state associations. 
The following budget of work and ex- 
penditures in 1929 was voted by the 
committee with the amounts to be paid 
by each state in proportion to its number 
of sheep, as shown: 
The 1929 Budget 





Offices: Salaries, etc... eee $ 9,000.00 
Organization and Convention.............. 2,600.00 
RgeTMIACIVE: 4.5 ooh os ee ts oe 3,750.00 
Lamb and Wool Marketing................... 3,000.00 
Freight Rate Cases..................... ... 2,900.00 
Lamb Demonstration Work................ 15,000.00 

TOTAL $35,850.00 





State Quotas 
(Derived by dividing $35,850.00 among 
the twelve states shown on the basis of 
the number of stock sheep in each state. 
An additional amount of $1.00 each for 
all subscriptions furnished is to be paid.) 


State Quota 
Arizona .......... eT Re a $1,635 
RUDI 5. cscsecccastucs ccc ssssacetevacsteabeeas eee 4,465 
Colorado 
2S Saas eee 
Montana 
PONE oo) oot che een eh Se a 
New Mexico 
Oregon 
I oo ae ee Da 
RON ise 
Washington 
Wyoming 






TOTAL 
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The committee discussed means of se- 
curing finances and memberships in the 
states as a part of the plan of strengthen- 
ing the industry for doing needed work 
both through the state and national as- 
sociations. 

At a second meeting held immediately 
after adjournment of the convention it 
was decided, after considerable discus- 
sion, that in order to assist in building 
up a stronger association in Texas, which 
has the largest sheep population, and in 
consideration of benefits to be secured 
for the national body, that the 1930 con- 
vention should be held at San Angelo, 
Texas. 

The following members, or substitutes 
for regular members of the executive 
committee were present: 
barth, Ellenwood, Johns, 
zona), 


Messrs. Hagen- 
Pollock (Ari- 
Sargent (New Mexico), Kincaid 
(Texas), Drumheller (Washington), Ma- 
honey (Oregon), Wing (California), Wil- 
(Montana), Metcalf (Nevada), 
Gedney (Idaho), Wilson (Wyoming), 
(Colorado), 


liams 


Chalmers 
(Utah). 


and Hooper 











Committee Reports and Resolutions 


REPORT OF WOOL MARKETING 
COMMITTEE 


Your committee has given thorough con- 
sideration to the many problems facing 
proper and efficient marketing of the wool 
clip of the United States for the best interest 
of the producer. 

We realize that the tendency is more and 
more toward hand-to-mouth buying by all 
the mills of the country and that if the grow- 
er is to get the most possible for his wool 
he must follow an orderly market program, 
selling his wool to these mills as they desire 
it for consumption. 

We further realize that the only method 
by which this can be accomplished is through 
strong growers’ marketing associations, hav- 
ing a sufficient volume to be able to market 
economically, efficiently and to employ the 
best personnel obtainable; we believe in- 
jurious competition among producers’ agen- 
cies should be avoided in order to eliminate 
duplication of overhead expense and to 
effect some measure of market control. 

Realizing that there are no services in the 
marketing of wool that cannot be performed 
by a cooperative as well as by a private 
wool house and that in 1928 there were 
11,340 cooperative farm marketing associa- 
tions, having 3,000, 000 members in the United 
States that were going concerns and that 
they marketed two and one-half billion dol- 


lars of farm products, we, your committee, 
therefore recommend: 


That in sections or regions where wool 
marketing agencies and warehouse facilities 
are already set up and available growers 
avail themselves of such facilities. Among 
such agencies approved are the Pacific Co- 
operative Wool Growers of Portland, Ore- 
gon; the National Wool Exchange of Bos- 
ton; the Northern California Wool Ware- 
house Company, of Red Bluff, California; 
the Ohio Wool Growers Cooperative As- 
sociation of Columbus; the Arizona, New 
Mexico Warehouse Company of Albuquer- 
que and the Bond Baker Company of Ros- 
well, New Mexico. 


We further recommend that in sections 
where such approved marketing agencies 
are not practical or immediately available, 
the various state or regional organiza- 
tions assemble pools of sizable quantities 
of wool for marketing through these ap- 
proved agencies, with the idea of getting as 
much volume as possible into the hands of 
a comparatively small number of agencies. 
Because of insufficient volume, injurious 
competition and duplication of expense we 
recommend against the operation of more 
than one agency in the same concentration 
point. 

We further recommend that: 


Whereas, the accurate estimating of wool 


shrinkages is a highly technical job requir- 
ing long experience and knowledge of local 
conditions, and, 


Whereas, the grease weight of wool is 
not coincident with the clean yield, and en- 
couragement of increased-fleece-weight pro- 
duction does not necessarily mean an in- 
creased value to wool, except as it affects 
the clean yield, ° 

Be It Resolved: That we, the National 
Wool Growers, respectively request the 
United States Department of Agriculture to 
instruct county agricultural agents in their 
future activities in this direction to make 
recommendations to the wool producer to 
produce better quality and higher clean con- 
tent in their wool clip rather than simply 
increased grease weights. 


Whereas, in certain sections of the United 
States county agricultural agents have en- 
tered into the erection of local wool pools 
and while much valuable work concentrat- 
ing wools has been done by the agents in 
certain instances pools of mixed crossbred 
fleeces of varying shrinkages and grades 


have been sold prior to shearing at flat 
prices, 


Whereas, such practice is contrary to the 
principles of orderly marketing and coopera- 
tive effort in that it tends to decentralize the 
collection of wools in such a volume as to 
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afford economical operation or efficient sales 
service, 

Be It Resolved: That the National Wool 
Growers Association recommend to the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
that it request the county agents to use their 
influence in the direction of education of the 
wool producer as to the needs of coopera- 
tive effort, and that after the concentration 
of wool in large volume so as to afford the 
erection of properly graded lines, to recom- 
mend its being marketed through some 
approved general marketing agency. 

Whereas, the quotation of wool prices on 
a grease basis is misleading, 

Be It Resolved: That all future wool 
quotations be based on the clean content. 

R. A. Ward, Oregon, Chairman 
William Russ, California 

J. O. Berg, Montana 

C. A. Baker, New Mexico 
Byron Wilson, Wyoming 

J. F. Walker, Ohio 

T. E. Pollock, Arizona 

James A. Hooper, Utah 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
GRAZING 

We recommend continuance of the plan 
of a joint grazing committee, representing 
the National Wool Growers Association and 
the American National Livestock Associa- 
tion, for the purpose of studying range 
questions and advising with the government 
officials in an endeavor to reach solutions 
of our grazing problems. 

We also recommend that neither national 
association initiate any steps in this con- 
nection prior to their reference to the joint 
committee. 

F. J. Hagenbarth, 
Chairman, Grazing Com, 
Fred Bixby, 
Chairman, Sub. Committee 
H. B. Embach, Arizona 
Jas. A. Hooper, Utah 
T. J. Drumheller, Washington 
A. H. Caine, Idaho 
Vernon Metcalf, Nevada 
J. B. Wilson, Wyoming 
Kenneth Chalmers, Colorado 
Homer E. Fenn, California 
Henry Boice, Arizona 
Ed. Sargent, New Mexico. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LAMB 
MARKETING 

We, the members of the Lamb Market- 
ing Committee ot the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association meeting in Phoenix, Arizona, 
January 28 to 31, 1929, beg to report as 
follows: 

No. I.—Lamb Demonstration. 

We wish to express the appreciation of 
the members of the National Association to 
Mr. R. C. Pollock, of the National Meat 
Board, for his splendid assistance in the 
advertising of lamb and the lamb demon- 
stration campaign as so ably conducted by 
Mr. D. W. Hartzell; and especially to 
thank Mr. R. C. Pollock for his most 
interesting and instructive talk to the mem- 
bers of the convention. From_ reports 
received from all over the United States we 
hear praise of Mr. Hartzell’s work, and it 
seems to be the general feeling that much 
good has been done, and is being done, by 
Mr. Hartzell. We heartily approve of the 
action of the executive committee in auth- 
orizing the expenditure of at least $15,000 
for the lamb demonstration work for the 
present year; and we would like to see a 
considerably larger amount raised for this 
work in the following year. We recommend 
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that each state association make a very 
strong effort to increase materially its 
membership during 1929, in order that ad- 
ditional funds may be secured. 

_ We recommend to the various associa- 
tions that they consider the plan of the New 
Mexico Association of assessing a charge 
of one (1) cent per head on all lambs 
shipped; this money to be applied to lamb 
demonstration and increasing lamb consump- 
tion; and suggest that various state as- 
sociations communicate with Mr. Floyd Lee, 
president of the New Mexico Association, 
as to the methods employed by them. 

We heartily approve of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of Washington, as organized by 
Mrs. Harlan Hill, of Yakima, Washington; 
and desire to express the appreciation of 
the association to Mrs. Hill for the able 
manner in which she addressed the Phoenix 
convention, and recommend that each state 
association form a Ladies’ Auxiliary along 
the line of the Washington Ladies’ Auxiliary. 
No. II.—Grading. 

We suggest that the National Associa- 
tion continue its efforts with the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board and the packers 
toward the grading and stamping of all 
sheep carcasses for the retail trade, and that 
prime lamb be labeled as such, and that 
wethers and ewes be marked according to 
what they are. 

No. III.—Lamb Feeders. 

We heartily approve of, and greatly ap- 
preciate the action of the Colorado and 
Nebraska Lamb Feeders in donating over 
$6,000 toward the lamb demonstration dur- 
ing the past year; and wish to commend the 
feeders for the splendid organization they 
have developed for the orderly marketing of 
their lambs. The example they have set 
the industry in even distribution of lambs’ 
on the market should be an incentive for 
the producers to fall in line and work out 
an orderly marketing program for them- 
selves. And we believe that each state 
association should work with its members 
with the ultimate aim of having lambs mar- 
keted while they are choice and in the b!oom, 
and in such manner that they may be evenly 
distributed on the various markets through- 
out the week and season, and that the grow- 
ers cooperate closely with the commission 
firms at the various yards, toward this end. 
No. IV.—Railroad Rates. 

We endorse the action of the National 
Wool Growers Association in its endeavor 
to reduce the minimum car loading weights 
for lambs not to exceed 20,000 pounds, and 
for uniform, equitable rates. 

No. V.—Market Practices. 

We approve of the efforts of the National 
Association in its endeavor to stop the 
practice of selling lambs ‘at the market’; and 
suggest that the association follow this mat- 
ter with the proper authorities to see that 
it is discontinued, and that prices shall be 
established at the time of sales and said 
prices marked on scale ticket, when weighed. 
No. VI.—Railroad Yard Feed Charges. 

The charge of 4 cents per head per day 
for green feed—still in effect at some of the 
feed yards—is, in our opinion, too high, and 
should be reduced. We are opposed to the 
custom of some of the railroad livestock 
feed yards making a uniform charge per ton 
for hay, and recommend that the National 
Association take this up with the various rail- 
roads and feed yards with a view of basing 
their charge for hay and other feed on the 
market price at the time the hay is fed, plus 
a feasonable profit above expenses. We 
understand it is the general custom for the 
feed yards to include general loading and 
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unloading expenses against the hay price 
where three bales are fed to the double 
deck; and, as a number of shippers are now 
feeding a greater number of bales than this, 
we feel that a lower price should: be made 
on all hay fed in excess of three bales to 
the double deck. 

J. E. Maurer, Calif., Chairman 

E. A. Sawyer, Arizona 

J. Daggett, Montana 

T. J. Drumheller, Washington 

M. A. Smith, Utah 

L. E. Vivian, Wyoming 

William Burke, Idaho 

L. A. McRae, New Mexico 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
PREDATORY ANIMALS 
Endorsement of Ten-Year Program of 
Predatory Animal Control as 
Recommended 
By the Secretary of Agriculture 

The losses to the wild life, livestock and 
poultry industries of the western United 
States, due to the depredations of predatory 
wild agimals and rodents, amount to mil- 
lions of dollars annually. Predatory animals 
are on the increase in the United States at 
the present time, except in a few relatively 
smail sections, where through the intensive 
work of the United States Biological Survey 
and cooperating agencies, adequate funds 
have been provided for proper protective 
measures. 

The federal land in the West comprises 
as high as 84 per cent of the land area of 
certain counties and states. This land is 
not taxable and therefore, funds for preda- 
tory animal control work by the counties or 
states comprising these areas are not avail- 
able. It is believed the federal government, 
as owning and controlling these lands and 
deriving revenue therefrom, should prevent 
the breeding and spreading of predatory 
animals to other sections. 

It is believed that an adequate appropria- 
tion for predatory animal! control in the 
United States, under a ten-year program, is 
a real means of offering farm relief. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved: That we, the 
National Wool Growers Association, in 64th 
Annual Convention assembled, endorse the 
work of the United States Biological Sur- 
vey in its systematic method of predatory 
animal control and urgently request the 
United States Congress to increase the ap- 
propriation for this work to $1,378,700 a 
year for ten years as compared to $566,634 
which is the amount of the present appro- 
priation. 

Be It Further Resolved: That we most 
heartily endorse the ten-year program 
which has been submitted to Congress at 
its request by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, said program being known as_ House 
Document No. 496 and Senate Bill 5488 by 
Senator Norbeck, both calling for the in- 
creases heretofore stated, which will permit 
the Department of Agriculture more effec- 
tively to carry on cooperative control work 
against predatory animals and rodent pests 
that destroy millions of dollars worth o! 
livestock, game and forage annually, and 
that this assoication and the various state 
wool growers’ associations, as well as all 
local wool growers’ associations, request 
their representatives in Congress to work to 
this end. 


Be It Further Resolved: That a copy 
of this resolution be sent to the President 
of the United States, to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, to each member o! 


(Continued on page 42b) 
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President Coolidge, in his opening mes- 
sage to Congress, gave me the keynote 
of the subject matter of my address to 
you today, as follows: 
“AGRICULTURE HAS LAGGED BE- 

HIND INDUSTRY IN ACHIEVE- 

ING THAT UNITY OF EF- 
FORT WHICH MODERN 
ECONOMIC LIFE 
DEMANDS.” 

This statement of the President is in 
harmony with a theory which we our- 
selves have held for a great many years, 
as is evidenced by our state organiza- 
tions and our national organization. 
However, our efforts, to a great extent, 
are still in a theoretical state. They 
have not been effective to such a degree 
as to make practical cooperation effec- 
tive. We find one of the great industries 
of the country—the production of wool 
and lambs—devoting but a fraction of a 
per cent of its total income toward the 
enforcement of such policies as would 
bring the greatest good to the industry. 
Great improvement, it is true, has been 
made since the war, especially in the 
matter of building up strong state as- 
sociations. These associations, however, 
are largely devoted to local questions and 
local work. The National Association, 
which represents the industry as a whole, 
and has or should have in its charge the 
guidance of national policies and -: the 
handling of national questions which af- 
fect the whole industry, has been starv- 
ing since its organization for financial 
support. Whether this condition has 
arisen from a lack of initiative and abil- 
ity on the part of the officials guiding 
the National Association since 1865, or 
whether it has proceeded from a lack 
of thorough understanding of the neces- 
sities of the situation on the part of the 
component state and _ individual units 
making up the membership and force of 
the National Association, has not been 
told. 


As President Coolidge has said in his 
message, we are not keeping up as an 
industry with the spirit of the age. We 
are facing united and organized opposi- 
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tion with most of the large interests with 
which we have to deal. On the other 
hand, our own style is largely, if not 
strictly, individualistic. In a way this 
is a great compliment to the men who 
make up the great farming and livestock 
industries. However, the time is past 
when proper fruits of our labors can be 
harvested to the best advantage under 
such a policy. Therefore, in urging upon 
you a few brief words on certain topics 
which are of great moment and finan- 
cial interest to you at this time, | trust 
you will bear in mind that at all times 
| am guided by the thought that we must 
get together in closer and stronger cooper- 
ation. Not only must every effort be 
made to build up the respective units of 
state organizations into much stronger 
institutions, but all the states in their 
turn must feel it a bounden duty to unite 
in making our National Association a 
powerful influence in our industry, for 
thus only can it make itself properly felt 
in those large activities of which we as 
individuals are a very minor part. 

At the present time, briefly, we have 
five outstanding problems before us which 
call for united and cooperative work. 
These are: 

First, Meeting the tariff issue which 
lies in the immediate offing and demands 
attention; 

Second, The campaign of lamb dem- 
onstrations on which we have been en- 
gaged with a very large degree of suc- 
cess the past year, when we consider the 
limited financial means available for the 
great work to be performed; 

Third, A more decided and uniform 
movement toward the marketing of 
wools which are in a large measure still 
being handled through a system, or rath- 
er lack of system, in vogue during the 
past fifty years; 

Fourth, The marketing of our lamb 
product in such a manner as to avoid 
seasonal market surpluses which cause us 
in lower prices losses of millions of dol- 
lars annually, and 

Fifth, National forest and _ public 
domain legislation which we must meet 


and help to guide along proper economic 
lines. 
The Tariff 

There seems to be an _ impression 
throughout the land that the producers 
of wool and lambs on the ranges of the 
West have been growing rich. Those of 
you who have been in the business for a 
sufficient number of years to know and 
have had occasion to take into account 
your serious charge-offs by reason of an- 
nual mortality losses and depreciation 
charges, together with interest on the 
necessary investment for the proper main- 
tenance and care of your flocks, as well 
as fulfilling the obligations of good citi- 
zenship in the communities in which you 
live, will well know that, considering the 
natural risks and hazards of the business, 
your net earnings have been modest in- 
deed. 

Founded on the false premise of un- 
usual prosperity on the part of the wool 
grower and, on the other hand, of unusual 
depression in the textile industry, certain 
manufacturers and theorists have con- 
cluded that in order to build up the tex- 
tile industry, the best plan is in a measure 
to tear down the wool growing industry. 
In other words, it is proposed that the 
present tariff on wools be materially de- 
creased in order to make cheaper raw 
material for these manufacturers. Again, 
those of you who have studied the ques- 
tion and are in possession of the facts 
will know that no reduction in the price 
of wool, not even free wool, would at this 
time materially benefit wool manufactur- 
ing. A lower tariff would not relieve us 
of a surplus of manufacturing machinery. 
A lower tariff would not scrap old, in- 
efficient and high cost manufacturing 
methods. A low tariff would not elimin- 
ate unreasonable competition among 
those having finished woolen and worsted 
products to sell. Nor would it bring 
about a greater spirit of cooperation and 
enterprise among the manufacturers. | 
am not aiming to cast any undue criticism 
against the manufacturer. We must un- 
derstand and know, as it is in conformity 
to the facts, that the great bulk of manu- 
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facturers have always been, and are now 
entirely favorable to an adequate pro- 
tective tariff for the wool grower, and 
further, we must always realize that the 
manufacturer is not only our best, but our 
only market, for domestic wools, and 
that it is to our best interests that he be 
prosperous as well as ourselves. I am, 
however, trying to show the fallacy of 
tearing down the wool grower in order to 
build up the manufacturer. And further, 
| might add, that those few among the 
manufacturers who advocate a_ lower 
tariff for wool growers, though limited in 
number, are loud of voice. 

There are likewise throughout the land 
many theorists who have not taken into 
their calculations actual practical results 
when low wool tariffs have been attempt- 
ed in the past: that if the few cents per 
pound necessary to maintain reasonable 
life in the wool growing industry are 
taken off or entirely removed, the cost 
of clothing is not materially reduced, and 
our industry is seriously handicapped. 
As a rule the only benefit derived is by 
the middlemen and retailers. Neither 
the manufacturer nor the grower with 
his investment and labor, nor the con- 
sumer has ever been benefited by such 
a policy. 

There is another group which is now 
demanding that the wool tariff be writ- 
ten on a graduated scale, applying dif- 
ferent tariffs in accordance with different 
values on different grades of wool, and 
still another class which maintains that 
the ad valorem duty on wools is the acme 
of perfection. Again theory comes into 
conflict with practice. The compensa- 
tory duty for manufacturers cannot be 
adjusted to a sliding tariff on raw wools. 
The same objection applies to ad valorem 
duties. A further objection is that ad val- 
orem duties produce the greatest amount 
of protection to the grower when least 
needed and the least protection when 
most needed. In a_ word therefore, 
it is your duty as the spokesmen 
for the wool growing industry of your 
great states, to participate, through 
organization and cooperation, in the task 
of seeing that Congress and the country 
at large are both informed as to the true 
state of prosperity in our industry, and 
also to guard against unscientific tariff 


tinkering which will prove injurious, not 
only to ourselves but to the country at 
large. Time will not now permit an elab- 
orate discussion of the tariff as it affects 
us in its ramifications. We must lay 
aside our individualism for a time and 
allow our leaders who have made a study 
of the question to protect our interests. 
Lamb Consumption 

You have been advised of two out- 
standing facts concerning the lamb indus- 
try of this country: First, that there has 
been a most appreciable increase in the 
production of lamb since 1922; and 
second, that production is overtaking 
consumption. There is no danger for 
some years to come, even at the present 
rate of increased production, that wool 
will reach the surplus stage. Owing to 
the fact that there is such a limited per 
capita consumption of lamb throughout 
the United States, there is a wide, invit- 
ing field for increasing the use of lamb 
in the American diet. I might add also 
that we are facing the initial stages of 
an additional supply of lamb for the 
American market, especially along the 
two seaboards, through the importation 
of surplus lamb from abroad. Owing to 
a few good seasons in Australia and New 
Zealand, these countries are reaching the 
point of saturation for their markets in 
England and the Continent of Europe. 
They are, therefore, seeking a new outlet 
through which to dump their surplus. 
South America is handicapped by the 
foot-and-mouth disease. The rich United 
States affords a pleasing prospect to them. 
Small quantities of lamb, for the first 
nine months of 1928 aggregating about 
1,500,000 pounds equal to approximately 
40,000 head of lambs, have come into the 
United States. This includes about 245,- 
000 pounds from Canada. Small as the 
amount is, like a small leak in a dam, we 
must consider the enormous volume of 
weight pressing behind it and stop the 
leak before it reaches flood proportions 

The present tariff on lamb is four cents 
per pound on the dressed carcass. There 
should be an increase to at least six 
cents per pound. We have been informed 
that the foreigner, with his unsurpassed 


opportunities for production, can make a 
big profit at $6 per head for his lambs 
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On this same basis the American producer 
will lose money. 

Here again is a field for organized co- 
operation. The duty of educating the 
public and demonstrating the benefits of 
the scientific use of lamb and the removal 
of the foreign competition menace must 
devolve, to secure proper results, on a 
united agency, representative of the whole 
industry. Is it not better that we wisely 
spend five cents per head on our lambs 
for this work than to risk the loss of a 
dollar or more per hundredweight? The 
states, as a rule, have well supported 
the campaign as it has so far progressed. 
The National Association, in conjunction 
with the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, has demonstrated the entire feas- 
ibility of our plan and the wisdom of 
maintaining the demonstrations. We have 
but one man in the field where we should 
have a dozen. We hope that each state 
will awaken to the occasion and provide 
its budget for the coming year a sufficient 
amount to double, at least, the contribu- 
tions that have been made in the past, 
in order that the work performed may be 
commensurate with the necessities of the 
present and to provide safeguards for the 
future. By properly educating and help- 
ing the retailers toward attractive dis- 
plays and economical cutting of lamb 
carcasses, we through them reach thous- 
ands of consumers. 


Wool Marketing 
Some progress has been made toward 


more scientific methods of wool market- 
ing. However, we are moving forward 
rather slowly. The first step to be taken, 
as recommended by your wool committee 
at its last meeting and reported in 
August, is the formation of local, state. 
or regional pools, these pools to be under 
local direction until such a time as 
something better is offered. Nothing 
much better can be offered until a 
sufficient volume of wool shall have 
been brought together by combining the 
respective pools into a national selling 
agency. I have been complimented by 
a statement, in my urging the plan of a 
national wool selling agency, of being 
twenty-five years in advance of the 
times. I do not at all believe this. | 
believe the wool .grower is rapidly reach- 
(Continued on page 42a) 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 


The notes on weather conditions ap- 
pearing under the names of the various 
states are furnished by J. Cecil Alter of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, and based 
upon reports and publications of that 
bureau. 

The letters are from interested readers. 
The Wool Grower welcomes and desires 
such communications from any part of 
the country and also invites comment 
and opinions upon questions relating to 
he sheep industry and statements of oc- 
:urrences of importance and significance 
to wool growers. 


WYOMING 

Fine, open weather during the first two 
weeks changed to exceptionally cold 
weather with frequent snows, which per- 
sisted through the rest of the month. The 
abnormally low temperatures and mod- 
erately deep snows caused a considerable 
amount of shrinkage among _ livestock, 
and necessitated a great deal of feeding, 
with feed none to plentiful in some sec- 
tions. Some losses were reported though 
not especially heavy, 
severity of the weather. 


considering the 


Evanston 

This is one winter that will exhaust 
the profits of the sheep business from 
one to three years; and spring losses may 
be heavier. The weather since the first 
of the year has been “tuff” and the win- 
ter range is snowed under. Our extra 
feeding is costing from $3 per head up. 
Alfalfa hay is priced (January 30) at 
$24 to $25 a ton celivered at the rail- 
road. 

We retained about 15 per cent of our 
ewe iambs last fall, but will probably 
lose them all this winter. 

The Biological Survey has been doing 
good work here and we see no need for 
the extra taxation to provide for a bounty 
fund. 

No wool sales have been reported. 

P. W. Spaulding. 
Afton 

The Lincoln County Farm Bureau has 
just closed its wool pool (January 7) 
with a volume of 21,000 fleeces, all from 


ranch fed sheep of small flocks. The 
pool will be open for bids soon. 

The farmers have plenty of feed and 
the sheep are in good condition. There 
will be heavy fleeces of wool and big 
crops of lambs. 

: Dr. G. W. West. 


MONTANA 

Mild weather early in the month, with 
light snow covering, gradually changed 
to colder, and then much colder with a 
severe cold wave and a prolonged cold 
spell, one of the worst in several years. 
The snow layer became much deeper, and 
thus hindered the work of feeding; but 
most livestock held up well and no im- 
portant shrinkages or losses occurred. 
Many roads were closed. 

Sumatra 

We are having very dry weather here 
this winter. There has been no hay fed 
yet (January 11), but we are feeding 
some corn and oats. There will be a 
lot of hay left over this year, provided 
we do not have to feed it the latter part 
of this month and during February and 
nen S. E. Phillips. 

Cohagen 

It has been stormy here, with severely 
cold weather most of January. Nearly all 
of the sheep are on feed, but the range is 
sull in fair condition. So far as | know 
there have been no losses. Hay is $10 a 
ton. 

| think the majority of growers here 
favor a change in wool marketing meth- 
cds. Up to the present no wool has been 
contracted. I received an offer of 1014 
cents for my wether lambs today 
(February 1) but think they will be 
worth more. A few more ewe lambs 
were held back last fall for replacement 
purposes than were retained in 1927. 

| co not know what other sheepmen 
of this section think, but the Biological 
Survey suits me. We had a government 
trapper here in 1927 and he accomplished 
more than all the private trappers and 
bounties had ever done, and all in five 


months. ; 
Chas. Coil. 
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Dillon 

We have had cold and stormy weather 
since January | and the range is covered 
with snow. We estimate that our feed- 
ing expenses this winter will be about 25 
per cent above the average; our losses 
will be about normal. Baled alfalfa hay 
can be purchased at $14 a ton; for feed- 
ing in the stack, $10 is the price per ton. 

No wool in this section has been con- 
tracted as yet. I haven’t heard any 
opinions expressed as to the necessity for 
a change in the manner of marketing our 
wools. 

While | do not favor the idea of taxing 
the sheepmen to pay bounties on coyotes, 
generally, the placing of a bounty on 
coyotes might be of great assistance in 
this locality, as the efforts of the Biologi- 
cal Survey have not been very effective. 

Berg Christensen. 


IDAHO 

Cold, stormy weather prevailed late in 
the month, but livestock were mostly on 
feed, with plenty of feed. Thus there was 
no especial suffering or shrinkage noted, 
and no losses reported due to weather 
conditions. The snow layer increased 
gradually and the state was pretty well 
covered at the close, making feeding 
somewhat difficult. 

Boise 

Hay is costing us from $2 to $3 more 
per ton this winter; otherwise, our win- 
ter so far (January 30) has been better 
than usual. Range feed is scarce and 
alfalfa hay in the stack is selling at $10 
to $12 a ton. * 

It is reported that some sales of cross- 
bred wool, estimated to shrink from 54 to 
60 per cent, have been made at 34 to 37 
cents; some fine wools have been taken 
at 32 to 35 cents. 

Coyotes are the source of quite a bit of 
our sheep losses each year, and on this 
account | think that the special livestock 
tax to be used in paying bounties on 
coyotes would soon justify itself. 

J. Leroy Davis. 
Weston 

The early part of January gave us 

dry, cold days, but since the 28th it has 
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been warm and stormy. Winter losses 
have been about the same as usual, but 
our feed bill has been higher. Four- 
teen dollars is being paid for alfalfa hay 
in the stack. 

Some 1928 crossbred wool has recently 
been sold here at around 35 cents. Do 
not know what the shrinkage of this 
wool is. All the wool grown here is sold 
to local buyers. 

A. J. Dawson. 


Shoshone 
We have had exceptionally severe 


weather here during January: lots of 
snow and very cold. There is no feed 
available on the range on account of the 
heavy snows, but there is plenty of hay 
and other feed. Alfalfa can be purchased 
at $10 a ton in the stack. 

A few more ewe lambs were kept by 
the sheepmen last fall than a year ago. 

I am not very optimistic about chang- 
ing our methods of selling wool; past 
experiments along this line have never 
been successful. No contracting has 
been reported around here. 

The predatory animal work under the 
direction of the Biological Survey has 
not worked out well here; we find the 
bounty system more effective. 

Ben Darrah. 


OREGON 

Livestock are mostly on feed, and have 
thus been independent of the cold, stormy 
weather that was reported over most of 
the state during the last few weeks; but 
nevertheless cattle and sheep are begin- 
ning to need milder weather, with access 
to wider foraging territory where on part 
feed. Snow covered the eastern half of 
the state most of the time, reaching to 
the coast for a few of the coldest, 
stormiest days. 


Pendleton 
The first month of this year has brought 


us the severest weather since 1921, and 
in most sections the range is below nor- 
mal. The young sheep are in good condi- 
tion, but losses have been heavy on aged 
stock, and our expenses above normal. 
Early in the season we could get alfalfa 
hay in the stack at $10 to $11, but now 
it is $15 to $20, with no surplus. 

No wools have been sold in this sec- 
tion to eastern concerns, but a few lots 
have been taken by private speculators 


at 32 and 33 cents for mixed grades; no 
straight lots have been contracted. 

The lambs are well contracted for this 
time of the year. Blackfaces for July 
and August delivery have been tied up at 
1014 to 1114 cents; mixed fine wools at 
1144 cents; and whiteface crossbreds, 
mixed, at 1114 to 12 cents. Very little is 
being done on straight feeder lambs. Con- 
ditions point to a smaller percentage of 
lambs this year, but growers are optimis- 
tic on wool. 

The asking prices on yearling ewes are 
50 cents to $1 higher than a year ago, 
and lambs are selling on an average at 
50 cents per hundredweight higher. 

In my opinion the most satisfactory 
way of selling our wools is from grower 
to dealer. 

The work of the Biclogical Survey is 
quite satisfactory and the idea of raising 
an extra bounty fund by taxation is not 
generally favored here. 

J. A. Funk. 
WASHINGTON 

Seasonable weather prevailed, with 
plenty of snow over the eastern portion, 
and rain over the western; but the last 
week was exceptionally cold. Scattered 
livestock feeding occurred through the 
month, which became more general in the 
last week. Livestock continued in good 
condition. Poor pastures in the south- 
eastern portion necessitated more or less 
feeding through the month. 


Pomeroy 
Weather and range conditions in south- 


eastern Washington are not very good, 
but all the sheepmen are feeding grain 
on the range: no sheep are in the feed 
yards at this time ¢January 15). Old 
bunch grass is all that we have on the 
range now. Alfalfa hay for feeding out 
of the stack can be had at $15 a ton; 
baled and delivered it costs $23. 

There is room for improvement in our 
methods of selling wool; | think the 
cooperatve way is the best. | believe 
most sheepmen of this district are in favor 
of building up stronger organizations; | 
know that | am. 

| think the Biological Survey is doing 
good work, and personally do not favor 
taxing the sheepmen to pay bounties. 
We are paying enough taxes already. 

J. L. Jackson. 
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NEVADA 

The first two weeks were good for 
livestock, but the last half of January 
was exceptionally cold and stormy, caus- 
ing a considerable shrinkage and some 
losses in range stuff. Heavy feeding 
was necessary among range sheep in many 
sections, and cattle feeding was heavier 
than usual. Cattle and sheep are now in 
fair to good condition as a rule. There 
has been snow enough to allow wide 
ranging over the southern portion of the 
state. 

UTAH 

This was a cold month, with rather 
deep snow over most of the state. Live- 
stock suffered some shrinkages, though 
no important losses occurred. Deep snow 
hindered the work of hauling feed to 
isolated bands of sheep, and the deep 
snow was otherwise detrimental. Ranges 
have been poor, and a_ considerable 
amount of livestock feeding has been 
necessary. Feed has held out pretty well 
as a general rule. Lambs have fattened 
satisfactorily on feed. 

Layton 

Just came in from the western desert 
(December 23) where everything is all 
right for those who want to think that. 
This zero weather puts a hump in the 
sheep’s back that doesn’t get shaken off 
before noon. Most outfits are feeding 
corn. 

The lamb crop will probably be a little 
short, but if it is the price ought to be 
long next fall, so all in all the outlook 
is promising. 

I enjoy reading the Wool Grower and 
getting the different ideas of wool grow- 
ers. Some believe in supporting one 
thing, some others. | believe in support- 
ing all good causes pertaining to the wel- 
fare of the sheep business. From the 
National Association to the destruction 
of the last coyote on the range, every 
cause does it share toward making the 
sheep business a success. 

I wish to write a few words about the 
Biological Survey and the leader in this 
state, Mr. Geo. Holman. They are surely 
leading the coyote a rough life. Seven 
years ago a government trapper poisoned 
and trapped over a hundred coyotes on 
a range some thirty miles long and fifteen 
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miles wide. Last winter he took fifty- 
four, and up until ten days ago he had 
poisoned and trapped thirty-one, practic- 
ally all young or spring-born coyotes. 
So | know that the coyote is losing ground 
very fast in northern Utah. 

The bounty law also has its effect and 
| wish that we could have a similar 
one adopted by all of the western states. 

| am sending you a picture of a bobcat 
caught by one of the government trap- 
pers. 

The next thing we shall have to turn 
our attention to is the dog. Our only 
friend, some man wrote; but getting far 
too friendly with me. Since October 20, 
dogs have killed twenty ewes and lambs 
and two rams in this valley. During 
this same period coyotes have killed six 
sheep out of two bands on the range. 

D. H. Adams. 


COLORADO 
Snow gradually reduced the grazing 


area in the western portion, until deep 
snows generally west of the Divide caused 
more or less livestock shrinkage and 
necessitated an unusual amount of feed- 
ing, though with no important losses re- 
ported. East of the Divide there was 
much less snow, and the weather was 
milder, being favorable for livestock; but 
even there a cold snap set back livestock 
appreciably for a time, at the end of the 
month. Feeder sheep are moving to mar- 
ket from the southern district. 
Del Norte 

Very cold weather has prevailed dur- 
ing January. Our losses, however, have 
been only normal during the winter. We 
have no winter range and the price of 
feed this season has been high. Alfalfa 
hay for feeding out of the stack is $12 
a ton. 

The work of the Biological Survey 
costs more than it is worth. Too many 
swivel chairs, and too much (probably 
costly) newspaper propaganda. And 
please do not mention additional taxes 
to pay bounties, or for any other work. 
State, county, and school districts have 
proven themselves able to impose all we 
can stand. Don’t give a precedent for 
special taxes on special industries for 
special purposes. If you do, you'll find 
plenty of saviors for every industry— 
for a consideration. 








‘Somewhat Disturbed. — 
ARIZONA 

Fine, warm weather prevailed, with 
occasional showers leaving ranges in 
fairly good shape, and livestock holding 
up very well, until the last week when 
the weather became much colder and 
heavy snows occurred over the more 
elevated northern counties. Sheep shear- 
ing had begun before the cold snap, and 
some suffering was reported; and a num- 
ber of losses of young lambs occurred in 
the southern portion. Winter vegetation 
has made a start in places. The range 
is fair to poor at Holbrook, because too 
dry. 


NEW MEXICO 


Ranges and pastures have been fair to 
good, but generally quite dry, only the 
highlands of the northern portion having 
snow, and that very light at the grazing 
levels. Moisture is much needed in most 
other sections. Livestock are in good 
shape as a rule, however, having had 
enough pasturage and feed. The weather 
has been mild, with only a few light cold 
spells. 

CALIFORNIA 


Dry weather has prevailed, that is, 
drier than normal, though in northwestern 
counties good rains have occurred in the 
last few days. The mountains carry less 
snow than usual, and the valleys are 
mostly in need of a good rain. Some 
frosty weather occurred during the last 
week. Livestock are mostly in fair shape, 
but would be improved by a good rain 
on the ranges. Lambing has continued, 
but cold weather has been unfavorable. 
Cold weather hindered the growth of 
grass in the northern portion. 
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West Butte 

Our early winter weather was above 
the average and feed conditions also were 
good. We usually purchase alfalfa hay, 
bur clover, and wild oats for whatever 
extra feeding may be necessary. Usually 
about 95 per cent of our ewes go through 
the winter without extra feeding. 

| think we should change our wool 
selling practices. Our individual efforts 
are getting us nowhere. 

V. B. Carroll. 
Loyalton 

The article, “Truth About the Tariff,” 
by S. W. McClure in the December Wool 
Grower is very fine. It is just such ex- 
pressions of thought that we sheepmen 
and everybody else need—and written 
only as Mr. McClure writes them. 

It is still dry out here (January 1); 
very little moisture to date, yet very cold. 
All the sheep on ranches have been on 
feed since early fall. The range flocks 
are mostly on hay; some are on pas- 
ture, however. Those that started for 
the desert are probably feeding corn or 
cake. The sheepman’s expenses are 
growing faster than he can produce the 
wool. Tliere is one bright spot ahead, 
however: reliable Republican protection 
for the wool grower. RB Get: 


Cloverdale 

Since the first of the year the weather 
has been excellent, but somewhat cold 
for this section (north Sonoma County). 
Recent rains have warmed the ground, 
however, and spring is here. Feed on 
the range has been very late due to frost. 
Today (February 4) it is above par and 
growing rapidly. . 

Our losses have been heavier than usual 
this year, due to parasites, doubtless ac- 
centuated by poor condition of sheep 
during the fall. The problem of para- 
sites is a big one with us. Education of 
the sheepmen is all right, but all of them 
will not make a thorough clean-up of 
their ranches. I am for cleaning up and 
forcing the others to do likewise. -Scab 
has been cleaned up in this way in Cali- 
fornia, and the same treatment should 
prove effective in handling parasites: 
Force ’em if they won’t do it voluntarily. 
Game wardens could help in this as it 

(Continued on page 42) 
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“Miss Utah,” a Daughter of “Pride of 


Utah”’—Grand Champion 
Ewe at the Ogden Show, Bred and Exhibited by John K. Madsen. 


This Ewe Was Also First in the Yearling Class at the Portland 
International and Champion Ewe in the C Type Rambouillet Division 


of the American Royal. 


Awards in Sheep Classes at Ogden Livestock 
Show, January 5-10, 1929 


Judge: H. W. Brettell, Laramie, Wyo. 
Rambouillets 
Aged Ram: 
First and third, W. D. Candland & Sons, 
Mt Pleasant, Utah; second, John K. Mad. 
sen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
Yearling Ram: 


First and second, Madsen; third and 

fourth, Candland. 
Ram Lamb: 

First and third, Madsen; second and 

fourth, Candland. 
Aged Ewe: 

First and second, Madsen; third and 
fourth, Salt Lake Rambouillet Club. 
Yearling Ewe: - 

First and fourth, Candland; second and 

third, Madsen. 

Ewe Lamb: 
First and second, Madsen; third and 


fourth, Candland. 

Pen of four lambs, bred by exhibitor: 
First and second, Madsen; third, Cand- 
land; fourth, Salt Lake Rambouillet Club. 

Pen of four lambs, get of one sire: 

First and second, Madsen; third, Cand- 
land; fourth, Salt Lake Rambouillet Club. 

Flock: 

First, Madsen; second, Candland; third, 
Salt Lake Rambouillet Club. 
Champion Ram: Madsen. 
Champion Ewe: Madsen. 
Hampshires 

Aged Ram: 

First, Mt. Haggin Land and Livestock Co., 
Anaconda, Mont.; second, Oscar McFar- 
land, Ogden, Utah. 

Yearling Ram: 

First, second, third and fourth, Mt. Haggin. 

Ram Lamb: 

First and second, Mt. Haggin; third and 
fourth, Kamas-Oakley Hampshire Club, 
Kamas, Utah. 

Ewe, 2 years old and over: 

First, Mt. Haggin; second, McFarland. 

Yearling Ewe: 

First, second, third and fourth, Mt. Hag- 
gin. 


Ewe Lamb: 
First and second, Mt. Haggin; third and 
fourth, Kamas-Oakley Club. 


Pen of Four Lambs, bred by exhibitor: 
First and second, Mt. Haggin; third, 
Kamas-Oakley Club; fourth, McFarland. 


Pen of Four Lambs, get of one sire: 


First and second, Mt. Haggin; third, 
Kamas-Oakley Club; fourth, McFarland. 


Flock: 

First and second, Mt. Haggin. 
Champion Ram:.. Mt. Haggin. 
Champion Ewe: Mt. Haggin. 

Other Breeds 

The exhibitors in the Cotswold section 
were Harry T. Crandell, Cass City, 
Michigan; Swan Bros., Kaysville, Utah; 
Charlie Shore, Clanworth, Ontario, 
Canada; Wasatch High School Agricul- 
tural Club, Heber, Utah; D. E. Mar 
Blackley, Heber, Utah; and Glenn Pyper. 
Mr. Crandell exhibited both the cham- 
pion ram and ewe, took first in aged 
ram, yearling ram, first and second in ram 
lambs; first and second in yearling ewe 
and ewe lamb classes, both pens of lambs 
and flock. Swan Bros. won second 
place on aged ram and vearling ram. Mr. 
Blackley took third on his yearling ram, 
first and second on two-year-old ewes, 
third on a yearling ewe. Third places 
went to Mr. Shore in the classes for ram 
lambs, ewe lambs, pens of lambs and 
flock; several fourth prizes were also 
taken by him. 
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“Superior,” a Great Grandson of “Old 467”—Grand Champion Ram- 
bouillet Ram at the 1929 Ogden Livestock Show, Bred and Exhibited 
By John K. Madsen of Mt. Pleasant. 


Mr. Crandell received the principal 
awards in the Lincoln section. H. M. 
Lee of Highgate, Ont., Canada, won third 
place on yearling ewe, third and fourth 
places in the class for ram lambs, and 
fourth places on pens of lambs and flock. 
Boyd Cummings of Heber, Utah, took 
second on two-year-old ewe, and fourth 
on yearling ewe, while Kenneth Cum- 
mings from the same city, secured seconds 
on both pens of lambs and flock, and 
third and fourth on ewe lambs and fourth 
on ewe, two years old. 

As only exhibitor, Mr. Crandell took 
first and second in all nine classes of the 
Oxford section and had the champion 
ram ana ewe. 

Fat Classes 

A Hampshire lamb exhibited by the 
Mt. Haggin Land and Livestock Com- 
pany of Montana received the honors in 
the individual fat lamb competition and 
was also awarded the grand champion 
prize. Crandell of Michigan won second 
and third prize money. 

The champion carload of fat lambs 
was exhibited by H. B. Duff & Co. of 
North Portland, Oregon. T. A. Phillips, 
l.ayton, Utah, won second prize and Dell 
Adams of the same place, third. The 
champion carload was purchased by the 
Cudahy Packing Company of Salt Lake 
for the Skaggs Safeway Markets at $16 
per hundredweight. 














More of the Winners at the Big Shows in 1928 


Mt. Haggin Land and Livestock Company’s Undefeated Entry in the Class for 


Hampshire Breeders’ Flock. 


Mt Haggin’s 1928 Yearling Hampshire 

Show Ram. First in Class at Portland, 

Kansas City, and First and Champion 
at Chicago. 


Bullard Bros. Aged Rambouillet Show Ram. First in Class and 
Reserve Champion at the Chicago International. 
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King Bros. 


Thousand Springs Farm’s Yearling 

Show Ewe in 1928. Winner of First 

and Champion at Portland, Kansas City, 
and Chicago International. 


Mt. Haggin’s Ram Lamb, Breed 
Champion at Portland. 





1928 Champion Corriedale Ram. 








AT THE STATE MEETINGS 


In advance of the National Wool Growers’ Convention, the state organizations 
of Idaho, Oregon, Washington, Montana, and Utah held their annual meetings in 
the early part of January. Record attendances were in evidence in each state. This 
combined with the constructive attitude generally manifested in the convention ad- 
dresses and in plans expressed in resolutions testify largely for the advance that has 


been made in organizing the wool growing industry. 


While the spirit of optimism 


prevailed at all meetings, it was reported from all states that winter conditions were 
severer than usual and requiring unusual expenses which will make production costs 
of 1929 lamb and wool crops higher than for some years. 


Idaho’s Thirty-Sixth Convention 


The Idaho men opened proceedings 
with committee work on January 8, at 
Boise, the convention sessions occupying 
all of the 9th and 10th. Representatives 
of county pools for marketing lambs and 
wool held the floor in the afternoon of 
the first day. The pools represented 
handled last year 108 cars of lambs and 
20 cars of wool with a total value of 
$745,000. On the same afternoon the 
Idaho Hampshire Association also was in 
session. In the evening the various con- 
vention committees met in the dining 
room at separate tables, and started 
preparation of their reports which were 
submitted on the last day. 

In his opening address President Ros- 
coe C. Rich discussed the outcome of the 
year’s operations in the sheep business 
and particularly referred to the benefit 
to producers that was evidenced at the 
market by the strong demand for lamb, 
which he attributed in part to the cam- 
paign launched in 1927 by the National 
Wool Growers Association. The Presi- 
dent expressed some doubt as to the wis- 
dom of the association’s “attempting to 
tell the grower either when or how to 
dispose of his product.” He stated that 
although but little of the Idaho clip was 
marketed through cooperative agencies 
last year, yet those agencies undoubtedly 
presented a fine service. 

The President also referred to the neces- 
sity of arranging for representation of 
wool growers’ interests during the con- 
sideration of tariff revision by Congress. 
The opinion was expressed that there 
were some clouds on the financial horizon 
as a result of the sending of bank funds 


for loaning to operators in the stock mar- 
kets, and growers were urged to give care- 
ful consideration to the ratio between 
their loans and the equities in their 
outfit. 

The convention was addressed on the 
first forenoon by Dr. F. J. Kelly, presi- 
dent of the University of Idaho, upon 
the subject of education. In the afternoon 
addresses were delivered by President 
Hagenbarth of the National Association, 
O. M. Plummer, manager of the Pacific 
International Live Stock Show at Port- 
land, and by J. P. Draper of Boston. 

President Hagenbarth gave a short dis- 
cussion of tariff and lamb marketing 
matters and dwelt at some length upon 
the situation in regard to wool market- 
ing and the methods by which better 
conditions are to be attained. Mr. Plum- 
mer reported upon the woo! show held 
at Portland last fall. Mr. Draper dis- 
cussed “Wool Merchants’ Problems.” 
D. W. Hartzell gave his lamb cutting 
demonstration and reported upon the 
demonstration work as it had been car- 
ried on during the last year in over fifty 
cities and before large audiences of re- 
tail and wholesale dealers as well as con- 
sumers. 

The forenoon session on the second 
regular convention day was addressed 
upon the subject of finances by Ford E. 
Hovey, president of the Omaha Stock 
Yards National Bank. In the afternoon 
the common interests of cattle and sheep 
raisers were discussed by Albert Camp- 
bell, president of the Idaho State Cattle 
and Horse Growers Association. Fol- 
lowing this address the Secretary of the 
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National Wool Growers Association talk- 
ed upon that organization’s 1928 budget 
and plans for 1929, explaining the new 
system under which definite quotas are 
allotted to each state organization. The 
Idaho convention is a business affair and 
committee reports occupied a consider- 
able part of each of the four regular con- 
vention sessions. 


Separate committees considered and re- 
ported upon forest range and public 
land, cost of production, taxes ,wool mar- 
keting, lamb marketing, predatory ani- 
mals, freight rates, stock yards and 
transportation and labor and hay. 


The report of the committee on forest 
reserves and public lands gave full en- 
dorsement to the Forestry and Public 
Lands Committee appointed to represent 
stock growers of the eleven western states 
in the handling of the forest fee question, 
and declared its firm belief that stock- 
men’s rights on the forest reserves should 
be legalized by act of Congress. Strong 
opposition to any control of the public 
domain was expressed. 

The results of the studies of the com- 
mittee on cost of production have been 
printed by the Idaho Association, and 
those interested will be able to secure 
copies from the secretary. 

The wool marketing committee en- 
dorsed the idea of cooperative selling of 
wool and the setting up, as soon as pos- 
sible, of a grower-controlled or owned 
agency to finance, store, and properly 
prepare growers’ wools for market. It 
also urged farm flock breeders to con- 
sign their wools to existing cooperative 
marketing agencies or pool them under 
the direction of the county agents. The 
forming of more pools within the state 
and the consolidation of these pools into 
larger district pools were also recommend- 
ed. 

The lamb marketing committee, in its 
report, made the following recommenda- 
tions: 


(1) A continuation of the publication of 
weekly lamb sales and of orders for cars; 

(2) A continuation of improvement in the 
management of farm flocks, such as use of 
good rams, uniformity of lambing dates, hold- 
ing thin lambs for feeder demand; 
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(3) Putting forth great effort to secure 
through rates from Nevada points via Twin 
Falls to eastern markets, so that Nevada feed- 
er lambs might use feed available on Twin 
Falls tract; a, ; 

(4) The continuation by National Wool 
Growers Association of efforts to have prac- 
tice of selling “at the market” entirely dis- 
continued ; 7 

(5) Featuring of lamb on dining cars by all 
railroads; 

(6) Financing a program of lamb promotion 
work covering several years by the payment of 
$1.00 for every car of sheep and lambs mar- 
keted by shippers in one year. 

No changes in the present predatory 
animal law of Idaho were recommended 
by the committee covering that subject. 
A uniform set of bounties ($5 for coyotes, 
bobcats, and lynxes; $10 for bear, and 
$25 for wolves and cougars) was recom- 
mended for adoption by the various 
county boards, which have complete 
authority over the disposition of the 
funds in their control. 

The labor and hay committee reported 
that a canvass of the state revealed suf- 
ficient hay to carry stock through the 
winter under ordinary conditions, and 
that, under present conditions and prices 
for lambs and wool, $10 per ton for hay 
was just and equitable to the sheepmen 
and to the farmers. A shearing rate of 
1244 cents per head and board was 
recommended, and when corral, labor, 
and equipment are furnished, not to ex- 
ceed 20 cents per head. An average wage 
of $80 for herders and camp tenders, and 
one of $60 for extra help were also 
recommended. 

One of the general resolutions adopted 
by the Idaho wool growers asked for the 
amendment of the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Act. This resolution reads: 


Whereas, proper financial aid and the use of 
cooperatives, are the only remedies which will 
solve the relief of agriculture, and 

Whereas, the Federal Intermediate Credit 
ee offer one method of proper financial 
aid, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we, the 
Idaho Wool Growers in session in our thirty- 
sixth annual convention, ask that Congress in- 
troduce and pass a bill amending the Act of 
March 4, 1923, that will enlarge the powers 
of the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, and 
that will appropriate at least $300,000,000.00 
which may be used as an emergency fund by 
the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank when 
the interest rates become unduly high by rea- 
son of wild speculation on stock exchanges 
of these United States, or on account of a 
money stringency, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that we ask Con- 
gress to introduce an amendment to this Act 
of March 4, 1923, that will divorce the direc- 
torate of the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks from the directorate of the Federal 
Land Banks, as we believe that the first named 
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bank may more properly function if such 
divorce is made, and that the directors who 
are skilled in loaning money upon agricultural 
commodities in bonded warehouses and upon 
livestock, etc., may be more easily obtained. 

Another resolution called for the pas- 
sage by the state legislature of laws that 
will properly protect livestock raisers 
against thefts, the increase of which is 
threatened by the easy and quick methods 
of transportation by motor. Tariff mat- 
ters were left in the hands of the execu- 
tive committee of the association. The 
officers of the association were also in- 
structed by resolution to bring a test case 
before the courts to determine the legality 
of assessing grazing lands at a rate out 
of proportion to their actual commercial 
value and to use every effort to prevent 
increases in valuation on livestock for 
tax purposes. 

Disapproval was also expressed of all 
legislation that would restrict the market 
outlets for livestock, particularly the pro- 
posed Capper-Hope bill, and support was 
pledged to the efforts of the packers to 
obtain a modification of the Packers’ 
Consent Decree. The maintenance and 
enforcement of the present embargo on 
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meats and other products from foreign 
countries that might bring the hoof-and- 
mouth disease into this country was like- 
wise urged. 

The Salt Lake Quintet added very 
greatly to the enjoyment of the conven- 
tion by its numerous numbers of high- 
class music which were rendered at all 
sessions and at the banquet on the eve- 
ning of the first convention day. Many 
of those in attendance at the convention 
were present at the Governor’s Inaugural 
Ball, which was held on Tuesday even- 
ing, the 8th. At the banquet on Wed- 
nesday, Mr. Jess Hawley was toastmaster 
and called upon Messrs. Plummer, Plais- 
ted, John T. Caine, III, and Herbert W. 
Johnson. Miss Gladys Terhune of Twin 
Falls, in her number entitled “Histories 
and Jibes,” revealed an exhaustive knowl- 
edge of the past and future of prominent 
Idaho wool growers and commission men 
who were in attendance from Omaha and 
Chicago markets. The secretary of the 
Kansas City Live Stock Exchange, Mr. 
B. C. Biggerstaff, delivered an address 
entitled ‘““Wool’s Part in National Pros- 
perity.” 








Oregon’s Thirty-Second Convention 


Oregon wool growers met for their 
thirty-second annual session at Baker, 
Oregon. An audience of over two hun- 
dred, consisting almost entirely of wool 
growers, was in attendance throughout 
the four sessions that were held on Fri- 
day and Saturday, January 11 and 12. 
Several of the men who were present at 
the first meeting of the organization and 
have done yeoman’s service for sheepmen 
were on hand and apparently ready for 
several more years of service. 

The convention was welcomed to Baker 
City by Hon. Wm. Duby, secretary of 
the Oregon Cattle and Horse Raisers As- 
sociation, which has its headquarters in 
that town. Mac Hoke, former secretary of 
the wool growers’ association, responded. 

The matter of stealing livestock is up 
for serious consideration by Oregon 
ranchmen this winter and considerable 
time of the convention was occupied in 
formulating plans for legislation to curb 
this evil. 


President Warner in his opening re- 
marks discussed the necessity of legisla- 
tion for the prevention of theft of live- 
stock and also dealt with the tariff, legal- 
izing of forest grazing, freight rates, and 
federal appropriations for the control of 
sheep diseases. Foot rot, which has existed 
in Oregon farm flocks for some time, has 
been found in some rartge sections and 
sheep owners are energetic in their efforts 
to prevent its becoming fastened upon 
the range industry. President Warner 
also discussed the necessity of securing 
amendments to the Intermediate Credit 
Bank Act to provide more favorable 
loaning terms and a supply of capital in 
times of emergency such as confronted 
the stockmen seven years ago. 

Secretary Holt, who took office in 
March, 1928, reported on the association 
activities since that time with special 
reference to the series of local meetings 
that were held in the summer months 
and to which President Warner and other 
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active workers in the association devoted 
considerable time. 

The association has a total paid-up 
membership of 139 and expending during 
the year, $3,370, the secretary serving 
without compensation and conducting the 
association’s work in connection with his 
regular duties as agricultural agent of 
Umatilla County. It seems certain that 
the faithful work performed by the asso- 
ciation’s officers during the last three 
vears will result in building up a mem- 
bership roll that will represent a much 
larger proportion of the sheep owned in 
Oregon. 

The Oregon program was packed full 
of highly educational material which was 
listened to attentively throughout all of 
the sessions. In addition to the subject 
of theft legislation, which was presented 
by Prof. E. L. Potter, as chairman of 
the committee on that subject, the ques- 
tion of attention to health matters in- 
cluded a talk by Dr. B. T. Simms, of 
the Oregon State College, on liver fluke. 
This talk was illustrated by motion-pic- 
ture films taken at Corvallis and showing 
the complete life history of the liver 
fluke, including its passage through 
snails. This is a highly interesting and 
valuable piece of research work. A 
clinic was also conducted upon foot rot. 

On the afternoon of the first conven- 
tion day Mr. Walter Dutton gave a very 
instructive talk upon poisonous plants 
which was illustrated with the specimens 
of varieties most dangerous on Oregon 
ranges. Mr. Hartzell’s lamb demonstra- 
tion also came on the first day of the 
convention. 

On the second day Stanley Jewett of 
the U. S. Biological Survey reported upon 
operations during last year. He stated 
it to be the policy of the Survey officials 
at Washington to employ their forces 
largely in the direction of more extensive 
efforts to be carried on by the stock own- 
ers themselves to whom 1300 ounces of 
coyote poison had been furnished during 
the present winter. 

Dr. A. W. Crouch of the Washington 
office of the Biological Survey explained 
the plan which had been presented by 
Secretary Jardine to Congress and which 


calls for sufficient appropriations over a 
ten-year period to reduce the number of 
predatory animals to a point that it is 
expected will practically eliminate losses. 

The Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers 
had an exhibit of fleeces of various grades 
and of winners in the Portland show. 
Mr. R. A. Ward, manager of the co- 
operative, who had recently returned 
from the Boston market, reported upon 
conditions and prospects and also dis- 
cussed the reccrds and future possibilities 
of cooperative wool marketing. His 
address will be presented in an early issue 
of the Wool Grower. 

The Secretary of the National Wool 
Growers Association spoke upon the 
tariff, and lamb and wool marketing. The 
general livestock situation and prospects 
were discussed by C. L. Jamieson, who 
in recent months has been acting as the 
assistant secretary of the American 
National Live Stock Association. Some 
recent dévelopments in connection with 
forest grazing were presented by Mr. E. 
N. Kavanaugh, in charge of grazing mat- 
ters in the northwestern forest district. 
Mr. Kavanaugh seemed somewhat appre- 
hensive as to next summer’s feed condi- 
tions as a result of the shortage of mois- 
ture in forest areas last fall. He reported 
numerous applications for grazing per- 
mits from persons having but small 
flocks, and many of whom had formerly 
run some herds of cattle. He stated that 
it was the policy at his office to discour- 
age small flockowners from expecting to 
be able to obtain forest permits to enable 
them to go into the range business. The 
necessity of more intensive management 
and movement of farm flocks was stress- 
ed by Mr. Kavanaugh as offering the 
only possibility for increasing future re- 
turns since expansion is no longer possible. 

Effective work in the control of rodents 
injurious to farm crops and range areas 
was reported by Ira N. Gabrielson. State 
Veterinarian Dr. Lytle told of research 
work conducted by his office to develop 
a permanent branch for sheep and of the 
issuance of certificates for shipping or 
trailing livestock that would prevent the 
movement of stolen animals. 

The convention closed with a banquet 
presided over by Mac Hoke. The fol- 
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lowing officers were elected: President, 
Wm. P. Mahoney, Heppner; first vice- 
president, Fred Phillips, Baker; second 
vice-president; G. ° Barratt, Heppner; 
third vice-president, S. E. Miller, Union 
County. 

The resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention included an expression of oppo- 
sition to extension of national parks and 
pledged support to the national campaign 
to increase the demand for lamb. It was 
agreed to cooperate with the National 
Association in securing representatives of 
the wool growing industry to appear at 
Washington for testimony in support of 
the wool tariff. Opposition was expressed 
to the discontinuance of the surcharge 
collected from passengers riding in Pull- 
man cars and to the continuance of the 
consent decree which debars packers from 
engaging in the retail business. The con- 
vention also voted in favor of Spokane 
for the place of holding the National 
Wool Growers’ Convention next year. 

The committee on sheep diseases re- 
ported in favor of the establishment of a 
special laboratory at the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College for the investigation of 
diseases prevalent in Oregon, to be sup- 
ported jointly by federal and state ap- 
propriations. 

The Oregon Association does not ap- 
pear to be in favor of special taxation 
of livestock for payment of bounties 
upon predatory animals. The convention 
requested the appropriation of a state 
fund of $50,000 to be expended under the 
present law which provides for state co- 
operation with the Biological Survey. It 
was also requested that the keeping of 
any coyotes outside of parks or museums 
should be made illegal. Amendment of 
the Federal Intermediate Credit Act was 
also asked for as well as separation of 
the directorate of the Intermediate 
Credit Banks from the directorate of the 
Federal Land Banks. 

The report of the committee on wool 
marketing contained approval of the prin- 
ciple of cooperative and grower-controlled 
concerns handling consignments of wool 
and urged growers to acquaint themselves 
with these agencies and to arrange their 
finances in such a way as to be able to 
market their clips in an orderly way. 
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WASHINGTON’S THIRTY- 
SECOND CONVENTION 

While the Washington convention was 
announced as the twenty-seventh annual 
meeting it was developed during the week 
that the organization actually was form- 
ed at Yakima, thirty-two years ago. E. 
* Benson reported upon investigations 
he had recently made, showing that a 
meeting of wool growers was held at 
Yakima on July 12, 1895, for considera- 
tion of several matters of mutual inter- 
est, including the leasing of railroad 
lands. The next convention of the Wash- 
ington wool growers will be announced 
as the thirty-third annual event. 

The Washington Association secures 
the attendance of a larger percentage of 
sheep owners in the state than are to be 
found in other conventions with the ex- 
ception of Arizona. For several years 
the forest officials have cooperated with 
the officers of the wool growers in hold- 
ing meetings of permittees at the time 
ol the convention. Following the open- 
ing exercises on the morning of Monday, 
January 14, the members divided them- 
selves into seven sections for conference 
with each other and with the supervisors 
of the various forests upon which permits 
are held by Washington sheep owners. In 
these conferences various matters that 
had developed during the recent years 
were discussed and plans made for con- 
trol of poisonous plants and for other. 
needed work during the coming grazing 
season. 

Dr. M. Lyle Spencer, president of the 
University of Washington, presented a 
strong and practical talk upon education- 
al facilities in the state. The lamb cut- 
ting demonstration was also given on the 
first Gay of the convention. 
development in 


A material 
raising in the 
Western coast counties was reported upon 
by Thomas B. Hill, who has had direc- 
tion of this development in his position 
as manager of the State Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. John W. Haw, director 
of agricultural development for the 
Northern Pacific Railway, told of the 
placing of 250,000 ewes upon farms in 
North Dakota during the last five years. 

Dr. J. C. Exline reported that health 
conditions in the state flocks were good, 


sheep 
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and explained procedure necessary for 
obtaining certificates for permitting ship- 
ping sheep from other states. 

Forest and grazing matters were dis- 
cussed by Messrs. Granger and Kava- 
naugh of the Forest Department office. 
In appreciation of the assistance and co- 
sheepmen by Mr. 
Kavanaugh, the association voted to 
furnish his expenses for a trip to the Na- 
tional Convention at Phoenix. 

Glen A. Smith, in charge of grazing 
in Montana forests, reported that while 
the present ranges now available in that 
state were quite well stocked, plans were 
on foot to develop further ranges to care 
for 30,000 sheep during the summer 


season. 


operation rendered 


A special program for members of the 
Ladies Auxiliary of the Washington As- 


sociation was provided for Monday fore- 
noon. The auxiliary was addressed by 
its president, Mrs. Harlan Hill, and by 
Mrs. Josephine Wright and Mrs. W. A. 
Roberts, who have been active in lamb 
demonstration work, particularly in dem- 
onstrating cooking methods. Mrs. Hill 
was delegated to attend the National 
Convention. 

Resolutions adopted at the closing ses- 
sion call for separation of the Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks from the Federal 
l-arm Land Banks, and for modification 
of the Packers’ Consent Decree; oppose 
removal of surcharge of Pullman cars of 
railroacs, and favor the holding of the 
1930 National Convention at Spokane. 
All old officers were reelected. The con- 
vention closed with a banquet presided 
over by O. M. Plummer as toastmaster. 











Montana’s Annual Meeting 


Although Montana wool growers have 
held conventions for a great many years 
they do not publish the number of their 
annual meetings in connection with their 
association work. The association in 
its present form was a result of a reor- 
ganization that took place in 1921. 

In 1925, Murray E. Stebbins. was ap- 
pointed secretary and since that time the 
growth in membership, influence, and 
accomplishment of the organization has 
placed the Montana wool growers in a 
prominent position. The Secretary re- 
ported a total of 1005 members during 
the past year and association income was 
over $11,000. His report included brief 
statements of work and progress upon 
such matters as cost studies, the tariff, 
fabric legislation, state taxes, lamb mar- 
keting, predatory animals, sheep stealing 
and freight rates. 

In the President’s opening address 
given on the morning of January 17, Mr. 
C. H. Williams reviewed the position of 
sheepmen in Montana’s industries and 
paid a high compliment to the state of- 
ficials that have been responsible for the 
maintenance of the high standards of 
health conditions in the flocks. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that Montana had 


room, and could profitably handle 6,000,- 


OCO sheep, the present 
quoted as 3,000,000. 

[he Bunk-House Quartette” with its 
popular leader, Mr. Charles Towne, who 
is remembered by all who attended the 
Butte National Convention, furnished 
music and entertainment at each of the 
four sessions. Mr. Towne’s catchy song 
‘Keep Those Woolies Moving Along” has 
lost none of its appeal to wool growers 
and was called for many times. 

No fewer than twelve carefully pre- 
pared and well delivered addresses con- 
stituted the program. 


number being 


Seldom has any 
association presented such constructive 
and highly educational matter to its mem- 
bers. The attendance, which numbered 
over 800, was on hand througiiout ali of 
the sessions. In future issues the Wool 
Grower expects’ to give its readers some 
of the addresses delivered, including the 
one upon tonic stock feeds by Dr. Howard 
Welch, and that on control and treatment 
of foot rot and internal parasites by State 
Veterinarian Dr. W. J. Butler. Dr. Alfred 
Atkinson, president of the Montana State 
College, gave a very instructive and in- 
teresting talk upon the subject of supplies 
and prices, showing clearly that prices 
fall and sometimes rise in a degree that 
is entirely out of proportion to the in- 
creases or decreases in supplies. Results 
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of experiments with crossbred types of 
sheep as carried on at the U. S. Sheep 
Experiment Station, Dubois, Idaho, were 
presented by W. A. Denecke. Other sub- 
jects and speakers included “Market 
Problems” by J. T. Caine, II1; “Factors 
Influencing Profit and Loss” by Prof. 
A. F. Vass of Wyoming; “Forest Falla- 
cies” by Percy Shallenberger of Wyom- 
ing; “The Long Time Outlook in Sheep” 
by E. N. Wentworth; “Australian Ideas 
for Montana Sheepmen” by R. B. Millin. 
Mr. Millin presented a careful analysis 
of breeding methods as employed in Aus- 
tralian flocks and how the same princi- 
ples could be employed in Montana. 

Dr. H. C. Gardiner told of his obser- 
vations in Hampshire breeding work of 
English flockmasters and of the methods 
employed in the flock of the Mt. Haggin 
Land and Livestock Company that has 
produced such a remarkable number of 
prize winners in American Hampshire 
shows. 

Walter F. Renk of Columbus, Wiscon- 
sin, related some of the difficulties ex- 
perienced by feeders in purchasing and 
shipping Montana lambs, although he 
stated that Wisconsin feeders had pre- 
ference for lambs from Montana ranges. 

Mr. Sam Keifer, formerly of Yakima, 
Washington, and now of Bloomington, 
Illinois, appeared before the convention 
and also at the banquet on Friday eve- 
ning. 

In the reports of committees and reso- 
lutions which were presented by W. G. 
Gilbert, the association pledged itself to 
pay rewards for information leading to 
the conviction of sheep thieves. The re- 
port asked for such federal legislation as 
would legalize national forest grazing 
and esablish fees therefor in amounts not 
exceeding what is necessary for the con- 


trol of such grazing. A federal contri- 
bution of $60,000 for predatory animal 


work in the state was favored. 


Maintenance of the present tariff, with, 
if possible, an increase in the duty rate 
on wool was called for. The officers also 
were requested to take such action as 
would result in collection of taxes upon 


sheep brought into Montana for summer 
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grazing. The leasing of public domain 
lands for grazing was opposed until such 
time as an equitable solution of forest graz- 
ing matters has been reached. There was 
some discussion upon a motion to ask 
state officials to revalue all unoccupied 
state lands, many of which have lain idle 
on account of the high rates of leasing 
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for grazing. The association is to work 
for the establishment of a test scouring 
plant at the Montana State College. 

President Williams was reelected with 
E. O. Selway of Dillon, vice-president. 
The executive committee for this year 
consists of A. T. Hibbard, C. N. Arnett, 
and Harry Snyder. 








Utah’s Twenty-Second Annual Gathering 


The wool growers of Utah closed the 
series of state meetings that preceded the 
National Convention with their twenty- 
second annual meetng at Salt Lake City 
January 22-23. Some 350 members at- 
tended the two-day session, which was 
devoted largely to discussion of problems 
of immediate concern to them. One of 
these problems was wool marketing, con- 
sideration of which occupied a large part 
of the first morning’s meeting. Mr. Chas. 
Redd of La Sal, Utah, a member of the 
present state legislature, introduced the 
topic in responding to the address of 
welcome as given by Mr. James J. Burke, 
president of the Salt Lake City Chamber 
of Commerce. Mr. Redd had recently 
returned from eastern manufacturing cen- 
ters and presented to the wool growers 
the results of his observations there and 
of his personal experience in relation to 
the marketing of wool. He declared that 
a majority of the wool dealers and mid- 
dlemen operating at present in the United 
States were an unnecessary burden upon 
the wool growing industry and urged the 
growers to substitute modern, scientific 
methods of handling their crops for the 
present disorderly ways. 

Mr. J. L. Nielson, vice-president of the 
association and also chairman of the 
Jericho Wool Pool, followed Mr. Redd 
with further detail on the advantages of 
organized marketing of the wool clip. 

The members of the Utah Association 
pledged themselves to keep the association 
office informed on all transactions in 
wool, either in pools or individual lots, 
in order that the association office may 
act as “a clearing house and a place 
where information as to the trend of 
prices and the actual sales may be had 
by all members.” They also gave their 
endorsement to the recommendations of 


the Committee on Wool Marketing of 
the National Wool Growers Association 
(printed in the September, 1928 Wool 
Grower), and in line therewith voted for 
“an immediate campaign for the solicita- 
tion of members under a personal contract 
to become effective when a certain per- 
centage of the wools are signed up, and 
that the executive committee on the Utah 
Wool Growers Association be authorized 
to perfect such plans as may be necessary 
to carry this resolution into effect.” 

President H. W. Harvey in outlining 
some of the problems that confront the 
Utah sheepmen, very forcefully presented 
the necessity of calling upon the state to 
provide trails for the movement of live- 
stock. The present heavy traffic upon 
the public highways, and the increase 
that the future promises, have taken this 
question of trails, he said, out of the 
realm of merely desirable things, and 
made of it an immediate and absolute 
essential. 

As a result of President Harvey’s dis- 
cussion of this difficulty, the association 
passed a resolution calling upon the State 
Road Commission, the County Commis- 
sioners, the various towns and cities and 
the livestock men of each county to co- 
operate in the establishment of trails, 
paralleling the highways, that will make 
possible the better movement of livestock. 


Secretary J. A. Hooper also gave his 
report at the first session and W. D. Cand- 
land told of the work of the committee 
that had arranged for the sheep exhibit 
On the afternoon 
of the first day this exhibit was inspected 
The same 


at the state capitol. 


by the association members. 
afternoon a visit to the plant of the 
(Continued on page 41). 
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Some of the Angles to Early {Lamb Production 


The Secretary, Editor, or whatever 
name he chooses to go by has requested 
an article on early lambing for the bene- 
fit of a grower in Rawlins, Wyoming. 
Now, what do you suppose a Rawlins 
man wants with Early Lambing Articles? 
It looks much like an Idaho man wanting 
articles on growing grapefruit, dates, or 
cotton. It must be that he just wants 
information—not that he expects to put 
the information to any particular use. 
Of course to many of us Rawlins is what 
we see from the Union Pacific Railroad. 
There possibly is some 


down and dragout, and were for peace at 
any price, well, almost at any price pro- 
vided there was no whiskey spilled. It 
transpired that the Wyoming Oasis was 
in Room 807. The boys had gotten off 
a floor too soon. So we had a drink on 
the mistake they had made, with the un- 
derstanding that we would go upstairs 
and sample the Wyoming brand, which 
we did. An argument immediately arose, 
mostly among the Scotchmen, as to 
whether the Idaho beverage or the 
Wyoming one was the better; so we had 





early lambing territory 
adjacent, and appear- 
ances may be deceiving. 

At that I 
kindly feeling for Raw- 


have a 


lins men. 1 can still 
recall a party at one of 
our wool growing con- 
ventions at Salt Lake 
City not so very long 
ago as years go, but in 
the far distant past by 
other methods of figur- 
ing time. It was ‘“Af- 
ter Volstead” all right, 
but we still had a residue, you might say, 
of the good stuff, and it was being doled 
out to selected friends. A party of Idaho 
men had just got a good start in, we will 
say, Room 707, when there was a rattle 
of a key in the lock, a turn of the knob, 
and in walked a bunch of Wyoming men, 
led by a gentleman from Rawlins. | 
don’t know which party was the more 
surprised. From the looks of the Raw- 
lins man’s face, you would have thought 
we had stolen the penitentiary (that 
being, next to the sheep business, the 
principal asset, so | am informed). He 
came to himself fast though and wanted 
to know what in he-he-hell we meant by 
drinking his whiskey. Our Idaho host 
in like manner wanted to know who, in 
Hades, had invited him to our party. 
And it surely looked like a free for all. 
Luckily there were a few Scotchmen 
present, who could foresee dire results to 
the refreshments in the vent of a knock- 
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to go back and sample the Idaho bottle 
again. By that time the ability to decide 
was missing, but we had a rare party. 
That’s why | will even try to explain to a 
Rawlins man some of the intricacies of 
early lambing. 

But I cannot get Rawlins out of my 
mind—remember the writer only knows 
Rawlins as he has seen it from the rail- 
road, yes, and also from some devilish 
bad hay he had to feed to a bunch of 
lambs stranded there through a poor run 
which put Laramie too far away for the 
time limit. Early lambing means hay, 
good hay and lots of it—three, four and 
in some instances, five hundred tons to 
the thousand head of sheep. An impos- 
sible amount it looks like for an old ewe 
to eat, figuring it at pounds per head. 
But if your lambs are going to be the 
sort that many Idaho growers raise year 
in and year out, you have to haul it to 
them. Waste? Yes, lots of it, but it makes 
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in Southern Idaho 


the lambs. And at this early lamb game, 
the Basque leads. True, there are grow- 
ers not of this nationality making just 
as good lambs, but they are exceptions. 
Costs, terrific, when compared to other 
ways of handling sheep. However, 125 
to 150 per cent of lambs, netting from 
$10 to $12 per head at from four to five 
months of age, gives a return commen- 
surate with the expense. At least it has 
been so for the past few years. What 
will happen in the event of a severe 
slump in prices is quite another matter. 


There is one thing 
which must not be over- 
looked when early 
lambing is under con- 
sideration. That is cli- 
matic conditions. We 
in Idaho along the 
Snake River, west of 


American Falls, are 


perhaps as _ favorably 
situated as any section 
of the country. This is 
a region of very light 
precipitation, and the 
gravelly, sandy nature of the soil ensures 
good dry feed and bedgrounds. Once in 
a while we get a spell of falling weather, 
rain or snow, and if there is anything 
much more disagreeable than being 
caught in the middle of lambing with 
sloppy corrals and wet fleeced sheep, | 
have never found it. Ip Oregon, par- 
ticularly the Pendleton-Heppner country, 
growers go to tremendous expense con- 
structing sheds large enough to cover a 
whole band of sheep. Climatic condi- 
tions there make this almost a necessity. 
In Idaho, however, there are but few 
buildings which will house a band of 
sheep. We figure if we can put 10 per 
cent of our stuff under cover we have 
shed room for most any kind of weather 
we may experience. That cover is mostly 
a canvas roof with board or straw walls; 
in fact, the average Idaho early lambing 
equipment looks like something some one 
had lost until you see the lambs. Then 
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you forget about the lambing plant and 
wonder how it is done. Sometimes you 
are forced to the conclusion that the lamb 
produced is in inverse ratio to the ex- 
pense in equipment. The more expen- 
sive the equipment the poorer the lamb. 
And there may be a reason behind it all. 

Dr. S. W. McClure recommends a plant 
that you can put a match to whenever 
the sheep are gone. There is much of 
method in his madness, or seeming mad- 
ness. You get an expensive equipment 
and have foot rot, white scours, blood 
poisoning after the lamb is dropped, or 
some Other disease started in such places, 
and the good Doctor's plan is about the 
only one that will clean it up. Your build- 
ing will hold the infecuon, it appears, 
indefinitely, your corrals likew.se, and 
it means sunlight .and lots of it in every 
corner before you are safe. To my mind 
the ideal lambing outfit is a cheap frame- 
work for canvas roof, panels for all the 
smalier pens, and the larger pens so con- 
siructed that they can be ploughed it 
necessary, that is if the pens are on heavy 
Many of our lambing outtits 
large pens on gravel 


ground. 
have permanent 
bars or rim rocks which get so thor- 
oughly bristled by our summer sun that 
disease, should it by any possibility start, 
cannot stay. 

There is just one possible place where 
| could believe the man from Rawlins 
would have the better of us Idahoans. 
That would be in getting his corn. We 
use lots of Nebraska corn, and | would 
naturally infer that the freight would be 
less to Rawlins than to points in Idaho. 
That, however, is purely an assumption 
on my part, for | never could understand 
the rate structure on the Union Pacific 
System. What his oats would cost would 
be another matter. We do like oats for 
the ewes just after the lambs are dropped. 
Then there is the feed -for the lambs when 
they begin to nibble on something. 
Ground oats, corn, bran—how they do go 
for it in the creeps provided for them. 
Many growers are providing the ewes 
with something in the way of succulent 
feed, such as carrots or beets, and one 
man reports feeding as high as five 
pounds of potatoes per day per head, not 
per band. That is not so extravagant 
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as it may seem to the man from Rawlins. 
Potatoes in this cay of slim figures with 
slight coverage cost delivered $4 to 
$5 per ton, about equal to greasewood 
prices f.o.b. Rawlins. 


There are so many angles to this early 
lamb production: the kind of ewe and the 
age thereof, and the kind of ram, age not 
questioned, not much anyway. Prefer- 
ence is given the crossbred ewe, Lincoln- 
Rambouillet or Cotswold Rambouillet, 
and preferably the first cross. For rams, 
the Hampshire leads in numbers, but the 
Suffolk is finding many admirers, and 
many good lambs are being obtained from 
a Suffolk-Hampshire cross ram. 

The date of lambing is being gradually 
advanced. Many growers this year 
started breeding operations August 10, 
which means lambs right after New Year’s. 
With the present system of keeping the 
ewes in top condition at all times of the 
year, they will breed at that time. Breed- 
ing is done mostly on the national forests, 
with feed and water conditions very good. 
That ensures a heavy percentage of twins, 
and if the rams are put with the band 
for April lambing, but few dry ewes get 
by. Many growers are not breeding for 
April lambing any more, the few ewes 
lambing at that time being more of a 
nuisance than returns justify. 

Leaving the forests the bands spend 
the fall months much as climatic con- 
ditions allow. This fall being exception- 
ally dry with no green feed on the range 
drove the bands to irrigated pastures, and 
in the herding on those pastures, there 
is a knack all to itself. Alfalfa is all 
right in a hay stack, but dynamite when 
green to a bunch of sheep. Yet there 
are herders who can handle their band 
with little or no loss from bloat and there 
are others, and several of them, who can 
drive a man gray long before his time. 
This pasture costs from three-fourths to 
one cent per head per day for the live 
ones, the loss cost varies. 

Hay this year cost $10 per ton, 512 
cubic feet measurement, and at that it 
will fall short from one-fifth to one-sixth 
by actual weight. This measuring of hay 
is a gambler’s chance. Last year with 
lots of rain on the stacks the sheepmen 
got the best of the hay buying; this year 
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it is reversed. Some bands went to hay 
as early as the beginning of December. 
One exceptionally late spring | heard 
a fellow grower remark that our seasons 
were June, July, and Wintertime. To 
some of us there are but two seasons now 
—Forest Reserve and Feed Lots. And 
by the time the bands hit the brush the 
three hundred tons of measured hay will 
be just about one hundred tons short to 
the thousand. 


Ewes three to five years old will go 
through to lambing in fine shape, pro- 
vided they went into the feed yards fat, 
without grain, but yearling ewes and 
aged ewes need grain for at least a month 
before lambing commences. We are get- 
ting away to quite a considerable extent 
from the heavy aged ewe loss, especially 
in the ewes having twins, but the forcing 
character of feed demanded to produce 
the best results in lambs has surely shor- 
tened the life span of our flocks, and 
replacements are heavier than in the old 
range lambing. It does not seem to con- 
form to the wants of nature to confine 
a band on a comparatively small feed 
lot, with hay and water provided practi- 
cally without exercise, and yet many 
growers do this very thing. No wonder 
our losses are heavy—we invite them. 

The amount of grain, mostly corn, we 
feed before lambing depends largely on 
weather conditions. Crisp cold weather 
with good feeding conditions means about 
half a pound per head per day. Warm 
muggy feeding weather allows a reduc- 
tion to about half that amount. After 
lambing a pound of oats per head is not 
any too much, especially to the ewes with 
twins. Sometimes that amount is fed 
night and morning. The length of time 
that grain must be fed if the lambs are 
going to be kept coming depends on the 
growth of the grass. We feed grain with 
the hay till the bands go on the range.. 
Generally we get on to grass about the 
middle of March. 


Sheds and corrals are being given a 
thorough overhauling at this time; the 
canvas covers are on, have been for a 
long time. Why the hurry? might be 
asked. We want the inside dry. Any- 
one who has ever tried lambing with 
snow or frozen ground under the bedding 
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will know why. The bedding keeps the 
snow or ice from melting and no matter 
how dry the ground ‘is under the frost, 
all the water which would otherwise sink 
iway stays on top—and you are in for it 
right. 
Posts 
newed. 


are reset and windbreaks re- 
Our Idaho lambing operations 
are mostly a case of windbreaks. Give 
a lamb a windbreak and a sunny spot 
to lie on and he is at peace with the 
world, and so is his mother for that mat- 
ter, provided she is being kept filled up. 
The watering system is overhauled, and 
sometimes that is heavy work. Most 
growers prefer a location which provices 
running water for the feeding yard and 
larger pens. Some have running water 
from gravity systems in all their pens, 
large or small. Others have hot water, 
or at least water warm enough not to 
freeze. Many lambing outfits, however, 
depend on pumping, which means piping 
and troughs. The pipes freeze up and 
the troughs fill with ice, and | suppose 
they would do the same at Rawlins. 

Every pen has to be sheep tight and 
lamb tight, from the single pens to the big 
corrals. If the band is twinning heavily, 
what an array of pens we must have. 
When we have the lambs, we have to 
try and save them and that means pens 
and more pens. 

With the gravelling of our roads, it is 
not so difficult now to get feed to the 
sheep as in former years. There still are 
times, however, when getting the loaded 
wagon to and from the field to the road 
is some chore. The feeding of the bands 
requires men and horses and wagons— 
ali extra expense compared to the band 
leaving the bedground in the care of a 
herder and rustling its living. 

Lambing itself demands a good deal of 
experienced help. A night man is a neces- 
sity and he must be on the job all the 
time. Ever find a granny with a pair 
of twins, you bet you have if you have 
had to pick up help where you could get 
it, and that would not be all your trouble 


either. What a mess a poor hand can 
A good hand 


surely earns his wages at this time of 


make of your operations! 


year. 


A lot of lambs are lost every year 
through what is known as stiffness. This 
is due to navel infection and can be 
largely prevented by dipping the navel 
The infection comes from 
filth in the pens, and other diseases spring 
from the same cause. Scours in lambs 
and blood poisoning in ewes after lamb- 
ing can all be prevented by cleanliness. 


in iodine. 


Then comes marking time, and with 
many outfits shearing before turning out, 
every one is busy. When the band 
finally take to the brush the chances are 
that the next time they enter the corrals, 
will be when the lambs go to market, 
or at least that portion of them ready 
When we run them over the 
scales and figure them something over 
eighty pounds at between four and five 
months, we take it as a matter of course 
when someone tells us we have another 
good bunch of lambs. It gets to be a 
habit. We know that when Pete, Joe, 
Dick, or Martin ship they are going to 
ship good ones; they couldn’t have any- 
thing else. 


to go. 


Ever hear of titting? A new one to 
some of you I’ll warrant. That is an- 
‘*her operation in this sheep business 
where early lambing is practiced. The 
grower takes three or four bands to the 
corrals, takes 90 per. cent of one, 80 of 
another, 70 of another, and maybe 50 per 
cent of another, and then what? On 
the third day after shipping the bands 
are run into a corral into a regular brand- 
ing chute, and the ewes are titted. The 
that have lost their lambs have 
watery milk and are immediately spotted, 
so that the dry ewes can be easily 
separated by the dodge gate. These ewes 
can then be sent to the range farthest 
away while the ewes with lambs can be 
held nearer the shipping points for later 
shipping 2nd perhaps given much the 
best of it on the feed end. 

By and large this early lambing is an 


ewes 


expensive business—much of a swapping 
dollar proposition sometimes. We get 
‘he lambs though and often get the price 
too. Storms cut but little figure with us; 
we save them anyway. The hazard of 
lambing has been removed, but cost in- 


creased. Given good weather, good feed 
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and water and range lambing is fine, but 
when feed is short and a blinding snow- 
storm swoops down and takes 20, 25, or 
30 per cent of the lambs, early lambing 
certainly looks good and cost is no objec- 
tion. 





1928 WORK OF WASHINGTON 
AUXILIARY 


A large part of the efforts of our 
organization, the Auxiliary to the 
Washington Wool Growers, during the 
past year has been turned to the pro- 
motion of lamb consumption. We have 
undertaken to put on lamb demonstra- 
tions in the smaller towns throughout the 
state that have not been reached by Mr. 
Hartzell. Mrs. Roberts and Mrs. Stew- 
art of Yakima, assisted by Mr. Bridges 
of the Gibson Packing Company, are 
conducting these demonstrations. 

One demonstration was given before 
the Home Economics Department of the 
Woman’s Club, at which event Mr. 
Bridges cut up the lamb and the ladies 
cooked and served it to about sixty mem- 
bers of the club. A similar demonstra- 
tion was also given before another club 
in Yakima. Likewise the demonstration 
was presented to the Domestic Science 
class of the high school and the mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Club at Prosser. This 
was followed by the serving of curried 
lamb, the recipe for which is given on 
page 17 of the Lamb Menu Book, at the 
luncheon of the Community Club. At 
that time I gave a short talk on “Lamb 
on the Menu.” The lamb was well re- 
ceived and every one wanted a copy of 
the recipe book. ‘ 

The members of Yakima Chapter No. 
| of the Auxiliary put on a demonstration 
at the State Fair held in that city last 
fall. The Walla Walla ladies served 
their annual lamb dinner for two days 
at the Columbia County Fair in Dayton. 
As the lamb was donated they only 
charged 35 cents a plate and cleared $80 
on the affair. They also made wool 
flowers which received first prize at the 
fair. 

The Prosser ladies made a comforter 
from a wool bat that had been made from 


homegrown wool and at the convention 
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the State Auxiliary made $271 from the 
sale of the comforter. 

We plan on a more extended lamb 
demonstration campaign during this year. 
We also hope to create a greater demand 
for wool bats and to secure funds thereby 
for carrying on our efforts. It is also 
our hope that other state auxiliaries will 


take up some kind of textile demonstra- 
tions. 

We believe in advertising and educat- 
ing the people to an appreciation of the 
real value of the sheepman’s products. 

Mrs. Harlan Hill, President 
Auxiliary to Washington Wool 
Growers. 








Secretary Jardine Recommends Appropriation 
for Predatory Animal Control 


In compliance with a request made by 
Congress, Secretary of Agriculture Jar- 
dine has transmitted to the two Houses 
a report on investigations made by the 
Bureau of Biological Survey showing the 
feasibility of a 10-year cooperative pro- 
gram of predatory-animal control, and 
recommends annual appropriations of 
$1,378,700 for the next ten years to carry 
the program into effect. On January 3 
the report was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
of which Senator Charles L. McNary 
(Oregon) is chairman, and to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House of 
Representatives, of which Gilbert N. 
Haugen (Iowa) is chairman. It has been 
ordered printed as House Document No. 
496. The conclusion of the Secretary 
after a careful consideration of the whole 
plan was that the 10-year program as 
proposed would be entirely feasible from 
the standpoint of the biological problems 
involved and that it would be in effect 
a most tangible form of agricultural re- 
lief. 

For more than twelve years the depart- 
ment, through the Biological Survey, has 
been working for the control of preda- 
tory animals that are injurious to agri- 
culture, horticulture, forestry, animal hus- 
bandry, and wild game, and the smaller 
rodents that feed on growing and stored 
crops, forest and other nursery stock, and 
the range grasses that support the farm- 
ing and livestock industries. The 10- 
year cooperative program, if approved by 
Congress, would be concerned with the 
control of such destroyers of livestock and 
game as wolves, coyotes, mountain lions, 
bobcats, and predatory bears, and of such 
smaller predators as prairie dogs, ground 
squirrels, pocket gophers, jack rabbits, 


woodchucks, porcupines, mice, rats, and 
moles, most of which are termed rodents 
by the scientist. 

Even with the inadequate facilities that 
have thus far been made available for 
control operations, the department esti- 
mates that the savings effected have been 
more than $10 for every dollar spent. The 
intensive 10-year program, it is stated 
should make it possible not only to pre- 
vent constant reinfestation of cleared 
areas and thus make the savings perma- 
nent, but to conduct work on the pub- 
lic domain and cooperatively on’ areas 
where heretofore it has been impossible 
to operate for lack of funds. The de- 
partment recognizes the definite obligation 
of the federal government to prevent its 
lands from being centers of infestation to 
the detriment of neighboring farmers and 
stockmen. 

The department does not contemplate 
complete eradication of these predatory 
animals, and recognizes that in some 
areas this is neither practicable nor ad- 
visable. The proposed plan, when fully 
effective, should, however, so bring the 
animals under control that their damage 
will be negligible and in many cases end- 
ed completely. !n devising the 10-year 
program, the department consulted state 
officials and other cooperators, and re- 
ceived assurances from them that they 
would support the program and continue 
the present ration of cooperative expendi- 
ture on the average of approximately 214 
to 1, if and when the increased federal 
expenditures are authorized. 


The department estimates that at pres- 
ent the predatory wolves, coyotes, moun- 
tain lions, and bobcats take annual toll 
in livestock and game to the value of 
$30,000,000. The most persistently de- 
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structive of the lot is the coyote, an ani- 
mal that is responsible also for transmit- 
ting to livestock and human beings such 
dread diseases as rabies and tularemia. 
This predator is not confined to western 
ranges. Last year, in a New York county 
bordering Lake Ontario, coyotes destroy- 
ed $10,000 worth of sheep. More than a 
million coyotes have been kiiled by pred- 
atory-animal hunters of the Biological 
Survey during the past twelve years 

Less sensational, but possibly moze 
widespread losses are inflicted by the 
rodents and other smaller predators. The 
department estimates that the toll taken 
by these species runs into the hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually. Their 
control is stated to be one of the most 
tangible means of increasing production 
and profits in agriculture, horticulture, 
stock-raising, and forestry. Execution of 
the control program requires the closest 
cooperation of federal and state officials 
and individual farmers. Operations are 
needed not only cooperatively on private 
lands, but on the public domain, includ- 
ing 8,000,000 acres of infested national 
forest lands. 

Probably the most destructive animal 
pest against which the program of control 
is planned is the house rat. In spite of 
the control operations undertaken and 
warnings sounded in the past, rats con- 
stitute a very great economic menace 
both in destroying growing and _ stored 
agricultural products and other property 
and in spreading bubonic plague and 
other diseases. 

Since the department was given the 
responsibility of rodent control it has 
conceived plans and evolved and put into 
operation a technique that has effected 
the hearty cooperation of many thous- 
ands of farmers and landowners, and 
thus brought about the practical elimina- 
tion of certain rodent pests, including 
prairie dogs, over millions of acres of 
valuable agricultural lands. The 10-year 
program devised should effectively ex- 
tend the control operations, particularly 
as it is demonstrated to farmers of all 
sections that the losses due to the depre- 
dations of rodent pests need not be 


tolerated. 
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THE BOSTON WOOL MARKET 


By H. A. Kidder 


The quiet tone noted in the Boston 
market during the year end has been car- 
ried over into the New Year. In fact, 
much of January has been marked by 
dull and unsatisfactory demand for the 
grades most in stock. Apparently the 
only way that sizable lots of wool could 
be moved was to make concessions. Most 
holders were not willing to do this, at 
least not to the extent necessary to at- 
tract buyers. The result has been to 
bring about and carry on what is called 
a waiting market. This is still the situ- 
ation in the closing days of January, nor 
can it truly be said that the outlook for 
substantial improvement in the near 
future is very bright. 

A waiting market has two angles— 
waiting for a better demand for wool 
and waiting for the heavy-weight goods 
openings, due about this time. The lat- 
ter have already begun, the American 
Woolen Company, as usual, starting the 
ball a-rolling by showing its new lines 
of staple serges, cheviots and unfinished 
worsteds, and a few less important lines. 
This happened on January 21, which 
was a week earlier than last year. This 
was to be followed a week later by show- 
ings of low and medium overcoatings. 
At this writing it is only possible to ana- 
lyze results as shown at the first of these 
events. 

There was a feeling in the trade that 
market conditions in both wool and goods 
warranted moderate advances in the lat- 
ter market at this time and it was hoped 
that whatever action the big concern 
might take would be along this line. 
Therefore, it is only natural that more or 
less disappointment should be felt, and 
expressed, in the wool trade over the 
new price-lists. Briefly stated, compari- 
sons made with the last light-weight 
openings, where possible, show that prices 
are unchanged on 29 different lines and 
lower on nine lines. A wider compari- 
son is possible with a year ago with the 
striking result that practically everything 
on the list is materially lower. 

The point of this as applied to the 
wool trade is that it seems pretty thor- 
ougly to dissipate any idea that manu- 


—— 


facturers can be expected to be of help 
in maintaining wool prices on the present 
level, to say nothing of the idea, which 
seems to be entertained in some quarters, 
that wool values are decidely on the up 
grade. It is believed to be a fair in- 
ference that no such upward swing of 
values will have the approval of either 
goods manufacturers or distributors—the 
question is, can it be brought about with- 
out their approval or at least their ac- 
quiescence. 

The supposed intimate relation of wool 
and goods prices assures that the wool 
trade will keep close watch over the 
season’s openings and the prices made 
therein. The experts say that the mar- 
ket is in a very delicate position. It is 
apparent to even the casual observer 
that stocks in the Boston market are ill- 
balanced. The most unsatisfactory 
feature is an oversupply of various grades 
of fine wool, and an unusually well clear- 
ed condition of medium wool stocks. Not 
only is there an abnormal condition of 
stocks, but prices are also out of gear. 

For instance, while medium Territory 
grades, three-eighths-blood and quarter- 
blood staple, are approximately ten cents, 
clean basis, higher than at this time last 
year, or three to four cents in the grease, 
fine and fine medium staple wools are 
about where they were and twelve-months’ 
Texas and French combing Territory 
wools are distinctly lower. Similar dis- 
crepancies are noted in pricing the bet- 
ter fleece wools from the Middle West, 
showing that it is a condition affecting 
the whole market and not particularly 
applicable to Territories alone. 

Those who are trying to interpret new 
clip conditions in the light of this anom- 
alous price situation in the East are find- 
ing it a pretty stiff proposition. The 
effect of this is seen in the hesitancy 
which has marked the progress of the 
contracting campaign from the time that 
the first wool was tied up on the West- 
ern Slope of Colorado until now. So little 
has been done as to seem almost negli- 
gible. Conservative estimates are that 
contracts to date are not more than 2 


“~~ 


000,000 to 3,000,000 pounds, while at 
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this time last year approximately 70,- 
000,000 pounds were under contract. 
Nothing whatever has been reported as 
done in Texas, for reasons patent to every 
observer. 

Boston reported 14,722,00 pounds of 
Texas wool unsold as of January 5, 1929, 
most of this being twelve-months’ wool, 
and including some of the best clips in 
the state. This was supplemented by 
something over a million pounds still in 
the hands of the growers, and unknown, 
but small, quantities in stock in minor 
distributing markets. In view of the 
above, the lack of interest in fine staple 
Texas wool is easily understood. In 
various sections in the Territory wool 
states where tentative efforts hav2 been 
made to contract, the usual report is that 
the growers are asking too much for their 
wool, and that for dealers to pay such 
extreme figures would be unwise. 

How difficult the situation is may be 
gathered from what happened when the 
pooled wools of the Bingham County 
(Idaho) growers were offered on Janu- 
ary 18, at a sealed bid sale. There were 
only four bidders, three of them being 
from Boston, and from what was said, 
there was very little expectation of get- 
ting the wool. The bids rangecd from 
355% to 3614 cents, the lowest being 
nearly a cent above what the bulk of 
these wools sold for a year ago. The re- 
ported upset price of the pool managers, 
40 cents, indicates that the proposed sale 
was simply a gesture on both sides. It 
is also reported that tentative overtures 
have been made to the growers in the 
Vernal section of northeastern Utah, but 
without definite result, as buyers and 
growers have not been able to get to- 
gether in the matter of prices. The mar- 
ket has been tested in other sections also, 
with similar lack of success. 


Price differences are not the only ob- 
stacles in the way of free contracting. 
More than a little doubt in regard to the 
condition and quality of the new clip 
is also an important factor. Drought in 
many sections during the late fall and 
consequent shortage of winter forage will 
necessitate winter feeding to an unusual 
extent. This always makes for heavy- 
shrinking wool, and calls for great care 
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in making contracts this season. 1: there 
was a keen demand for wool in eastern 
markets such conditions would not at- 
tract so much attention, but there seems 
to be no doubt that the condition of 
stocks and the lack of a normal demand 
for the fine Territories is something not 
so easily laughed off. 

Notwithstanding that Boston stocks of 
Territory wools were nearly 3,000,000 
pounds smaller than a year ago, the situa- 
tion must be very carefully considered in 
making an intelligent survey of the mar- 
ket outlook. Stocks of domestic wools, 
except Territories and comestic wool 
tops, are larger, the more important in- 
creases being 10,644,000 pounds Texas, 
1,643,000 pounds 1,461,000 
pounds California, 843,000 pounds greasy 
pulled, 550,000 pounds scoured and 538,- 
000 pounds noils. These seem like big 
figures, but it must be remembered that 
the 57,000,000 pounds of domestic wool 
brought over into 1929 would be less than 
two months’ supply for American mills, 
according to last year’s government re- 
ports. 


fleeces, 


On the other hand, it must be said the 
somewhat smaller supply of Territory 
wools, when compared with last year, is 
mainly made up of the finer grades which 
at the moment are slow of sale. This is 
another reason for caution in this season’s 
contracting. Altogether the situation 
lacks clarity and stabilization. Eastern 
wool men recognize that errors have been 
made in the handling of the Territory 
clip in recent years, and that reform is 
needed in trade practices. Efforts have 
already been made to bring about some 
uniformity of action, and further action 
is contemplated. 


The preparation of a uniform contract 
is one of the projected reforms, two of 
the outstanding evils being the buying of 
the wool flat without allowance for tags 
and bucks, and the practice which has 
been growing in recent years of making 
advances without interest. Other reforms 
are contemplated or believed to be needed, 
but it is not expected that everything 
desired can be accomplished in a single 
season. 

The first series of the London wool 
sales for 1929 opened January 15, with 
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offerings of only 103,000 bales. At the 
opening Merinos were par to 5 per cent 
lower, some reports giving them unchang- 
ed from December closing rates. Cross- 
breds were par to 7/4 per cent higher. 
There was some easing off in later trad- 
ing, especially in Continental type Meri- 
nos. Australian and New Zealand mar- 
kets have held their previous strength 
very well, with good clearances and 
general competition, especially from 
Japan, which has at times been the prin- 
cipal buyer in the Sydney market. 

In this market, buyers and sellers have 
evidently settled down for a long pull 
over the matter of wool values. Trading 
has been rather quiet during most of the 
month, though buyers for some of the 
larger mills are watching things very 
closely, perhaps looking for week spots. 
It is understood that there has been some 
clearance sales of Texas wools especially 
since the publication of the annual re- 
port on stocks. The extent of the con- 
cessions necessary to move these wools 
can not be definitely stated, but it is 
known that very good twelve-months’ has 
been sold at $1.08 to $1.10, and that it 
is practically impossible to get above the 
higher figure for anything in the market. 
Average and ten to twelve-months’ wools 
have sold at $1.05 to $1.08. 


Topmakers have been steady and con- 
s'stent buyers, especially of French comb- 
‘ng wools, and lots of average character. 
Some of the larger mills have also bought 
such stock with some freedom when 
prices were right. Fine and fine medium 
staple wools are nominally unchanged at 
$1.12 and upward, but very little is being 
done in them, as buyers generally are 
looking for cheaper lots. Most of the 
recent demand on the fine side has been 
for French combing wools, and $1.05 to 
$1.08 continues to be the going price for 
such wools, recent sales having included 
Utah and Wyoming wools of good char- 
acter. Average French combing and 
short clothing Territories have been sell- 
ing within the range of $1 to $1.05. 

On the medium side, Territories have 
held all of their recent strength. Good 
three-eighths-blood staple wools are firm- 
lv held at $1.05 to $1.08, but they are 
not plentiful and sellers are very firm in 
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their ideas. Quarter-blood staple sells 
readily at $1 for the best lots, though a 
few lots of average wools are to be had 
as low as 95 cents. The range for this 
grade is within the above figure, with the 
market well cleared. Half-blood Terri- 
tories continue firm at $1.10 to $1.12 for 
the best lots, Montana and similar, aver- 
age wools, Triangle and such, bringing 
$1.05 to $1.08. Prices in all cases are 
determined by the character of the par- 
ticular lot. 

The demand for fine fleeces from the 
Middle West remains without material 
change. Delaines are particularly quiet. 
Sellers have found it of little use to press 
sales, substantial concessions, even where 
possible, not being attractive to buyers. 
Standard Ohio delaines are quoted at the 
moment at around 46 cents for top sorts, 
heavier and less desirable lots being 
quoted according to character. Michigan 
delaines are quoted at around 42 cents 
or perhaps a trifle more. 

Half-blood combing Ohio wool is con- 
sidered very good property under pres- 
ent conditions, recent sales having been 
made within the range of 51 to 52 cents. 
Medium Ohio grades are very firm at 56 
.o 57 cents for three-eighths-blood comb- 
ing and 55 cents for quarter-blood comb- 
ing. Three-eighths-blood is well sold, 
but some Michigan quarter-blood has 
just been sold at 55 cents. Ohio quarter- 
blood is quoted at about the same figure. 
Missouri medium grades are quoted at 
54 to 55 cents for three-eighths-blood 
and 53 to 54 cents for quarter-blood. 

Best Eastern scourings of pulled wools 
have shown very little price change dur- 
ing recent weeks. New Mexico scoureds 
are fairly steady in price, but trade is 
slow. Good No. | wools are still quoted 
at $1.08 to $1.10, with No. 2 at $1.02 to 
$1.03 and No. 3 at 90 cents. Baled 
scoured and carbonized California wools 
are still quoted at 95 cents to $! and 
occasional sales are made within that 
range. Other woolen wools show little 
change from week to week. [he whole 
market, worsted as well as woolen, seems 
to be waiting upon the new heavy-weight 
pening in men’s wear and subsequent 


developments. 
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Results of Culling to Increase Wool Production 





After reading over the fig- 
ures of a piece of wool culling 
work being carried on in the 
San Luis Valley of Colorado, 
| felt that they would also be 
interesting to other sheepmen. 

In 1925 this work was started 
by L. H. Rochford, then coun- 
ty agent for that section of the 
state. Five Colorado flocks 
were included in the work as 
follows: W. A. Crowther, San- 
ford; Olin Perdew, Monte 
Vista; John Fultz, Hooper; 
E. E. Harrison, La Veta; and Victor 
Garcia, Conejos. Records have been se- 
cured on one flock for four years, two 
flocks for three years, and two flocks for 
two years. Mr. Rochford was assisted 
by Thos, H. Summers, farm management 
demonstrator for Colorado, and others. 

The sheep were culled in the chute be- 
fore shearing and then after shearing the 
fleeces were weighed. The sheep were 
not only culled on the fleece weights, 
but especial attention was given to elim- 
inating fleeces of poor quality, and as 
Mr. Summers said: “We also cut out 
ewes that are too old to withstand range 
conditions, or are in poor physical con- 
dition. Some attention was also paid to 
the type of sheep at the same time.” 

The figures compiled on the results on 
the Perdew flock for a period of three 
years are quite interesting. You wnt 
notice that something happened in 1928 
which checked the progress 
that had been started in 1927. 








General View of the Crowther Sheep Camp, Where Part of the Culling 
Demonstration Work Was Carried On. 


Olin Perdew flock: 
Three Years’ Records: 


1926 1927 1928 


Number in flock...................... 2,513 2,444 2,618 
Average weight of fleece........ 9 99 992 
Number of culls...................... 413. 273 322 


Now let us take a glance at the figures 
from the Victor Garcia flock. Here 
again weather conditions affected weights 
in 1928. 

Victor Garcia flock: 


Three Years’ Records: 
Number in flock .................... 886 0 8 
6 


~] 
s~Iw 
win 


Average weight of fleece........ 5.94 166 : 
Number of culls..................... bY i 224 

In summing the matter up I| asked 
Mr. Summers what advantages he was 
claiming for this extra work of wool 
culling. In reply he said: 

“Some of the advantages of culling 
are: More wool per ewe and thereafter a 
less cost per pound. The elimination of 
sheep that are not able to live through 
the winter and spring, which means less 
death loss. Better tied fleeces, which bring 





Mr. Summers told me: “Two 
factors contributed to this 
1928 decrease. First, dry wea- 
ther during and preceding the 
shearing time produced a dry 
fleece with little grease. Sec- 
ondly, a shortage of pea pas- 
ture during the winter months 
also affected the total weight 
of the wool produced.” Mr. 
Summers then went on to say 
that this factor of feed is just 
as important (that is suffici- 
ent feed of the proper kind) as 
in the producing of pork, beef, 
mutton or butterfat. 





Shearing Pens at the Crowther Ranch. 
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higher prices than those tied 
poorly. Cleaner wool and eli- 
mination of tags, which means 
more money for the wool per 
pound; and a realization by 
the flock master of the need 
for better care and better feed- 
ing as well as more attention 
to, and better breeding. The 
two methods we have used in 
this culling work, that is the 
culling out of the low wool 
producer and the use of 
heavier fleeced bucks, have 
proved conclusively that the culling 
pays.” 





Allyn Tedmon. 





LAMB MAKES DELICIOUS 
SALADS 

February is very generous in the num- 
ber of holidays which it gives us and, of 
course, a holiday is always an excuse for 
a party and a party always means some- 
thing a little different for refreshments. 
Every hostess knows that a meat salad 
is always welcomed by her guests because 
it may be made so attractive and it is 
sO appetizing and satisfying; but the 
choice is usually for chicken or veal and 
| think this is because the hostess does 
not know what delightful salads may be 
made from cold roasted or boiled lamb. 
Lamb with its delicate flavor combines 
well with vegetables and with salad 
dressing. 

In making any meat salad 
care should be taken to re- 
move all fat, bits of gristle 
and hard sections. The lean 
meat should then be cut into 
neat cubes—not too small, be- 
cause then the salad is likely 
to be mushy. The meat 
should then be allowed to 
stand in a marinade of French 
dressing. This will give a 
piquancy of flavor which is 
necessary in any successful 
salad. 

A jellied lamb salad is ex- 
tremely attractive and appe- 
tizing main dish for the Feb- 
ruary party menu. 


J.S. W. 








News and Views of the Lamb Markets 


Whatever else has been accomplished the present high winter lamb market has 
had the logical effect of valorizing the 1929 lamb crop. Confidence in the finishing 


operation has been restored and the man who _profanely 


registered determination 


“never to feed another lamb” has been silenced. 

Farmer and speculative feeders who were deterred from operating this season, 
owing to what happened last winter, are nursing red-eyed regret and making serious 
inquiry concerning the probable price of new crop lambs. Of course, something of 
adverse nature may happen meanwhile, as it has a persistent habit of doing, but in 
view of what has happened recently, trifling delinquencies will be overlooked. 

The hue and cry concerning increasing lamb production, without adequate pick- 


up in consumption, has died away. 


Nineteen twenty-nine slaughter re- 
turns indicate slight increase in produc- 
tion, but not sufficient to cause concern. 
Complete figures concerning slaughter 
under federal inspection for three years 
past follow: 


eres 13,488,171 
SEE 12,883,038 
ee iistinaseteictenetin 12,960,878 


Probably slaughter other than feder- 
ally inspected has also increased; if so 
it has not been at the expense of values. 
Interior butchers undoubtedly are killing 
more locally grown lambs in response to 
demand for a meat that affords variation 
from an all-pork diet, beef being out of 
the reach of many owing to high cost. 
Such a development will be of distinct 
advantage to western growers by divert- 
ing expanding native lamb production 
from regular channels. It is significant 
that December slaughter under federal 
inspection was but 1,052,721, compared 
with 1,093,864 in December, 1927. It 
may be that expansion of the native lamb 
industry has been exaggerated. 

Prospects for the rest of the winter are 
decidedly encouraging, despite reports of 
liberal production from official sources. 
Packers started contracting California 
lambs at 1244@I13 cents and went to 
14 cents in January, which equals the 
peak price of a year ago. They made 
a “killing” on their California buy last 
year and are anxious for more of the 
same money. Swift is getting competi- 
tion on the Pacific Coast crop this year, 
as George Cleary is operating on Armour 
account in that territory and it is not 
necessary to expatiate cn what competi- 


tion does. Brisk contracting suggests 
that the California contribution to the 
markets this season will be substantially 
reduced. 

Higher wool prices than a year ago 
have put a stout prop under the lamb 
market. 

Colorado may have a few more lambs 
to move east late in the season than last 
year, but most of the hay-fed stuff in 
the Northwest will go to the Pacific 
Coast. 

If it were possible to gather a lot of 
thin lambs, run them to feeding stations 
and warm them up, something of an ad- 
verse nature might develop toward the 
close, but it is doubtful if enough can be 
got together to muss up the situation. 

This has been a bad winter for cattle 
feeders all over the corn belt. As a re- 
sult many announce an intention to switch 
to lambs next fall. It is also probable 
that a new buying element will be heard 
from. Michigan played a poor game this 
winter by staying out of the fall feeder 
market in confidence of picking up 
second-hand lambs during the winter for 
shearing purposes, which proved to be a 
futile hope. Like the core of the school 
boy’s apple, there were none. 

Stock cattle will continue high; that’s 
a cinch. They are high now relative to 
fat steers, with the visible supply in 
strong hands. 

With packers loaded with California 
lambs, they will be in a mood to support 
prices during the period of delivery of 
that crop. It is doubtful if Kentucky 
and Tennessee will have a sufficient num- 
ber to cause a flop. 
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The lamb situation and prospect are 
both decidedly favorable and the best 
angle of it is the receptivity of the dress- 
ed market. 

j.. B.. Poole. 





CHICAGO 

January pyrotechnical lamb trade is 
the current sensation in livestock circles 
It occurred during a period when the 
cattle market was sliding down a well 
greased pair of skids and the country was 
in revolt against below-cost-of-produc- 
tion prices. It was in striking contrast 
to the depressed lamb market of January, 
1928, when alarm over prospective loss 
prompted feeders to congregate at Chi- 
cago in an effort to arrest an unfavorable 
tide. The January, 1928, market, it will be 
remembered, opened on a $12.50 to $13.50 
basis and did not get out of that rut until 
late in the month when the $14 line was 
crossed, a $14.35 top made, and the bulk 
of lambs worked to a $13.50@14 basis, 
immediately following the aforesaid con- 
ference between feeders and packers. By 
the end of February the top was up to 
$16.65; in March it went to $17.25 and 
by the middle of April to $23. This 
January opened with a $16.40 top and 
advanced almost steadily to a legitimate 
top of $17.60 and a speculator limit of 
$17.85. The last round was weak, sug- 
gesting that the crest of the rise had been 
reached as Colorado had thrown its hat 
into the ring by that time. 

Outstanding features of the month's 
lamb trade were: 


A seasonal run at western markets, but 
light receipts at all concentration points 
east of Chicago. 


A phenomenally healthy dressed mar- 
ket, variously attributed but due in some 
measure to high cost of beef. 


Broad shipping demand from eastern 
points at Chicago for the better grades 
of lambs. 


Activity on the part of yard traders 
who put a stout prop under the market 
and were responsible for most of the 
“tops.” 
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Reversal of packer policy, the big con- 
cerns taking “filled” lambs from yard 
traders over a period of several weeks. 

Inability of feeders to buy unfinished 
lambs for shearing purposes, condition of 
the run being good and killers taking 
everything fit to be bleed. 


Absence of discrimination against 
heavy lambs which sold close up to the 
top, a customary condition when killers 
are under the necessity of buying for 
numbers. 

Narrow daily and weekly price fluctua- 
tions, an unusual condition at high price 
levels. 


High dressed lamb prices enabled pack- 
ers to deplete freezer stocks at substantial 
inventory profits. Frozen carcasses sold 
in New York at 26 to 28 cents. 

Common lambs sold well both on the 
hoof and dressed, due to light sorting. 

Big commercial feeders adjacent to the 
central markets were practically elim- 
inated as supply factors. 

Wide margins between initial and sell- 
ing cost pocketed by feeders compared 
with minus margins in January, 1928. 

Early contracting of the California 
crop of spring lambs in consequence of 


competition between Swift and Armour. 


An epitome of the market by weeks 
follows: 

Week ending January 5—Top lambs, 
$16.40; bulk, $15.50@16.10. Bulk of 
feeding lambs, $13.50@14.25. Yearlings, 
$12.50@13.25. Aged wethers, $12. Fat 
ewes, $8.25@9.50. 

Week ending January 12—Top lambs, 
$17.25; bulk, $16@16.75. Feeding lambs, 
$14@14.75. Yearlings, $13.50@14.50. 
Aged wethers, $11@!2.50. Fat ewes, 
$8@ 10.50. 

Week ending January 19—Top lambs, 
$17.35; bulk, $16.25@I17. Feeding lambs, 
$14.25@15.25. Yearlings, $13.75@14.50. 
Aged wethers, $11.50. Fat ewes, $9@ 
10.50. 


Week ending January 26—Top lambs, 
$17.50; bulk, $16.50@17.25. Feeding 
lambs, $14.75@15.65. Yearlings, $14@ 
15. Fat ewes, $9@10.75. Sales of empty 
lambs to yard traders at $17.65; $17.75 
and $17.85 were no indication of the 
market, the legitimate top being $17.50. 

During the short week at the end of 
the month prices slipped. Packers began 
getting liberal jags of Colorado lambs 
from Denver and laid down on yard 
traders and their daily grist of filled-up 
lambs. A trader paid $17.65 for empty 
lambs, but $17.50 was the legitimate top, 
few sold above $17.25, and packers put 
their peg in the $17 hole. Yearling 
wethers sold at $14.25 and the fat sheep 
market slipped, the best ewes stopping 
at $10. lambs went to the 
country at $15@I15.75 and light shearing 
lambs at $15.50@16.25. 

A logical conclusion would be that the 
high market compared with January, 
1928, was due to semi-famine supply, but 
statistics do not support that theory. Dur- 
ing the first week ten major markets re- 
ceived 218,000 head compared with 238,- 
O00 a year ago. The second week deliver- 
ed 298,000 at these points against 287,000 
in 1928, and the run during the third 
veek was 281,000 compared with only 
247,000 the same week of last year. The 
last full week produced 261,000 against 
253,000 last year and the short week at 
the end of the month about 20,000 more 
than a year ago. During the four-week 
period ending January 28, the runs at 
Chicago, Omaha, St. Joe, Denver, Buffalo 
and St. Paul aggregated 1,047,000 com- 
pared with 978,000 during the correspond- 
ing period of 1928. 


Feeding 


Obviously other causes than reduced 
supply must be sought for the upturn of 
about $1 per hundredweight on lambs 


during the month. One reason is that 
eastern markets were bare. Michigan, 


Indiana, and Ohio, nursing resentment 
over losses on midwinter marketing the 
two previous years, balked at laying in 
The 


result was that eastern killers were under 


their usual quota of lambs last fall. 


the necessity of filling requirements at 
Chicago, which developed healthy compe- 


tition in which the big packers, who have 
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recently acquired a number of eastern 
plants, were forced to participate. These 
acquired plants cater to good trade and 
to hold it packers were compelled to buy 
the better grades of lambs, creating a 
wide spread and maintaining a high set 
of tops. Had feeders east of Chicago 
finished their usual quota of lambs, the 
thing might not have happened. 

Another reason was high cost of beef. 
Although the fat cattle market slumped, 
little benefit there- 
from, and although fresh pork was cheap, 
consumers wearied of a one-sided diet, 
switching to lamb. A healthy dressed 
market condition most of the time attested 
this fact. 


consumers derived 


A high wool and pelt market relieved 
meat of part of the load, whereas hides 
were low and beef carried a heavy burden. 

Dressed trade conditions were gratify- 
ing. A sharp knife is required to cut up 
a 35-cent lamb carcass profitably. Chops 
must realize 60 to 75 cents per pound in 
competition with pork chops costing 20 
to 25 cents. The fact that retailers were 
able to cut out money tells the story. 
Packers had to realize 30 to 35 cents for 
carcasses and not only got it, but cleaned 
out their freezers at 26 to 28 cents, there- 
by pocketing fat inventory profits. Every- 
body made good money, creating at least 
a brief era of good feeling. Day after 
day buyers returned to their job of clean- 
ing up the crop, without resorting to 
stereotyped expedient to take off some- 
thing. Once the market got well under 
way it was soon over. The stereotyped 
doleful tale of demoralized dressed mar- 
kets was consigned to thé cannery, the 
three major packing concerns frequently 
scrambling for what they considered their 
share of the supply. Both dressed and 
live trade exceeded fondest expectations. 
When packers buy as they did on this 
cccasion, it is at least prima facie evidence 
that the turnover is profitable. They 
are indifferent concerning cost of live- 
stock if they can get their money back 
promptly plus a substantial increment. 

An opportunity to clean up last sum- 
mer’s accumulation of frozen lamb. at 
substantial profits was a veritable wind- 
fall for packers. This stuff was tucked 
away during the flush period last August 
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and September when Atlantic seaboard 
markets developed congestion and killers 
had the alternative of holding a bargain 
sale, breaking prices on themselves, or 
resorting to freezing. As it.-happened the 
plan worked out satisfactorily. 

The January two-way market deserves 
comment, also elucidation. Yard traders 
made one; killers the other. A layman 
may be mystified by a system which 
makes it possible to sell a commodity 
below cost profitably, which yard traders 
sometimes do. The secret lies in the fill 
which at $16.75 to $17 per hundredweight 
was easy money when packers were un- 
der the market. Contrary to custom 
packers went along with yard traders 
this season, taking filled lambs at $16.75, 
or thereabouts from traders that cost 
$17.25 or better the previous day. Their 
nimble figures determined that they saved 
money by the operation; the incentive 
was securing the upper crust of the crop 
in which yard traders specialize. It is 
asserted that speculators’ lambs, after a 
fill, make equal yields. Packers also had 
the satisfaction of keeping paper costs 
down. At all times they were reiuctant 
to go above $!7 and rarely passe! $17.25, 
their favorite buying spot being $16.75. 
Late in the month when direct lambs from 
Colorado rolled into Chicago packing 
plants, the big killers showed a disposition 
to withdraw their support from yard 
traders. 


Elimination from supply of the coterie 
of big commercial feeders, whose losses 
early last winter were enormous, exerted 
a favorable influence on prices. All win- 
ter the cavernous sheep feeding barns ad- 
jacent to Chicago have been all but empty 
because these feeders were out of the 
game. Montgomery, with 75,000 head 
capacity; had only 2,000 head on feed 
during January, and other plants were 
similarly bare. Under former conditions 
these big feed barns acted as reservoirs 
from which supply was augmented at 
the central markets whenever prices justi- 
fied loading. They are now utilized 
mainly for feeding in transit. 


All through January feeders and 
shearers were clamorous for lambs. They 
got few as westerns came in fairly good 
condition and killer demand was strong 
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enough to absorb the big bulk. Throw- 
out native lambs were also ‘scarce as 
packers did not resort to close sorting 
in an effort to make their purchases at 
$16.50@16.75, when shippers, city but- 
chers and yard traders were paying $17@ 
17.50. 

Big lambs were able to take care of 
themselves, which is usually the case 
when receipts are not excessive and sup- 
ply cluttered up with weight. At Denver 
lambs weighing around 100 pounds sold 
within 15 to 25 cents of the top and at 
Chicago 95-pounders made $17 when the 
top was $17.25. 

On the last round in January the mar- 
ket slipped, indications being that the 
midwinter display of fireworks was over. 
Killers quit the trader game which had 
been responsible for $17.60 to $17.85 tops, 
the main column of the Colorado crop 
was on the horizon and there were signs 
that the purchasing capacity of the ulti- 
mate consumer had been taxed, eastern 
orders being reduced. On the break 
packers bought their lambs largely at 
$16.25@16.60, with $16.75 the limit. 

It was the highest January market 
since 1925 when tops reached $18.75 and 
$17.50@18.25 took the bulk of the crop. 

J. E. Poole. 





KANSAS CITY 

Lamb prices rose $2.10 in January. 
They closed $1.35 cents net higher than 
the January opening. After January 6 
the top price did not fall below $16.10, 
and the last three weeks of the month 
the bulk of the offerings brought $16.25 
to $16.50. The extreme high point, with 
a $16.85 top came on the 23rd, and there 
were several days when the tops were 
$16.60 to $16.75. Trade during the en- 
tire month was active. Demand ‘was 
broad and while receipts were fairly liber- 
al the supply was insufficient to meet all 
requirements, 

Since the middle of November the gen- 
eral course in prices has been upward. 
November closed with best lambs at 
$13.65, December close was at $14.75 and 
the January close $16.10. The top price 
in the first month 1928 was $13.90, and 
in 1927, $12.70. The top price last 
month, $16.85, is the highest on record 
for a peace-time period with but one ex- 
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GENERAL OUTLOOK 


General conditions indicate that the 
sheep industry is entering its sixth 
consecutive year of fairly profitable 
operation. Production by no means 
has reached the danger point. The 
wool situation is highly encouraging, 
and demand for ovine meat is being 
stimulated to a material degree. The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture continues to advise sheepmen 
not to expand production. Under ex- 
isting conditions in the United States 
there is no way of telling what the 
danger line in production is. Thirty 
years ago, it is true, the consumer 
would not care for the present supply, 
and likewise there would have been 
congestion in wool and pelts, but for 
five years prices have been high, they 
show no indication of weakening, and 
demand outlet is on the increase. At 
no previous time in the history of the 
industry has production been so com- 
pletely on a ewe and lamb basis as at 
the present time. It therefore carries 
the power within itself to contract 
more readily than it has ability to ex- 
pand. This fact is a_ safety value 
against any protracted period of low 
prices resulting from any overproduc- 


tion. 
C. M. Pipkin. 








ception, and including three Januarys in 
war years there have been only four 
Januarys that were higher. In January, 
1925, the top reached $18.35; in 1920, 
$21.00; 1919, $16.95; in 1918, $17.25. 

The principal feature of the month was 
that prices were sufficently high to give 
feeders a good profit. However, this in- 
duced some feeders to hold back for a 
further rise in prices, a process that in- 
volves considerable liability. Colorado 
feed lots in January shipped 680 cars or 
11 per cent of the total number on feed. 
This was an increase of 36 cars compared 
with the same period last year. The in- 
crease originated in the Arkansas and San 
Luis Valley. Western Nebraska shipped 
211 cars or 76 cars less than the corres- 
ponding time last year, and this move- 
ment made up 16 per cent of the total 
compared with 27 per cent of the total 
a year ago. These figures would indicate 
that feeders have not shipped as freely 
as they should. 

Former records show that the high 
Januarys have been followed by declines 
in February and that a low January has 
produced a rise in February. Last month 
being one of the four high Januarys on 
record it is reasonable to anticipate a 
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moderate decline for February or at least 
that there will be no further advance this 
month. Too many feeders have held 
lambs for the late season, and there may 
be some sharp declines induced by tem- 
porarily heavy receipts. 

Lambs coming now are showing good 
finish, with 80 to 88 pound weights pre- 
dominating. On the close they brought 
$16.00 to $16.10. Some 90 to 98 pound 
lambs brought $15.75 to $15.90, and ex- 


treme heavy-weight lambs went to 
shearers at $15.00 to $15.50. Shorn 
lambs, mostly heavy-weights, brought 


$14.75 to $15.25. 

Western feeders have fared much bet- 
ter than those in the corn belt, due in a 
large measure to difference in the weath- 
er. For the past forty days, corn belt 
feeders have had to contend with mud, 
snow and ice. In some places snow has 
been so deep that sheep could not be 
handled in cornfields. However, the bulk 
of the central states lambs had been mar- 
keted by the end of January, leaving the 
market open for western fed grades. 

Best ewes sold at $9.50 to $10.00; wool- 
ed yearlings $14.65; shorn yearlings $12.- 
75 to $13.50 and some wethers at $10.50. 
These made up the bulk of the mutton 
sheep shown. They were considered $1 
to $1.50 higher than the December level 
and were in line with the advance in 
lambs. 

The feeding lamb trade was limited 
owing to the small supplies offered. 
Lambs taken back to the country were 
suitable for shearing, with a few loads 
of feeders, at $14.50 to $15.50. There 
was a strong inquiry for breeding ewes 
but they were lacking. 

January receipts were 160,435, com- 
pared with 134,997 in the same month 
of 1928. This was an increase of 25,438 or 
18 per cent. Colorado and native fed 
lambs predominated. There were a few 
arrivals from Wyoming and Idaho. 

General conditions indicate that the 
sheep industry is entering its sixth con- 
secutive year of fairly profitable opera- 
tion. Production by no means has reach- 
ed the danger point. The wool situation 
is highly encouraging, and demand for 
OVine meat is being stimulated to a ma- 
terial degree. The United States Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture continues to advise 
sheepmen not to expand production. 
Under existing conditions in the United 
States there is no way of telling what 
the danger line in production is. Thirty 
years ago, it it true, the consumer would 
not care for the present supply, and like- 
wise there would have been congestion in 
wool and pelts, but for five years prices 
have been high, they show no indication 
of weakening, and demand outlet is on 
the increase. At no previous time in the 
history of the industry has production 
been so completely on a ewe and lamb 
basis as at the present time. It therefore 
carries the power within itself to contract 
more readily than it has ability to ex- 
pand. This fact is a safety value against 
any protracted period of low prices re- 
sulting from any overproduction. 
C. M. Pipkin. 





OMAHA 

January provided an auspicious open- 
ing of the year for the lamb feeder. Not 
only were prices for killers the highest 
for any corresponding time since 1925, 
but they were also about $3 above those 
paid during the initial month of 1928, 
and at the best time at Omaha stood 
$1.75 above December’s closing quota- 
tions. Some reaction that set in late in 
the month, however, cut the net gain for 
the period to $1.00@1.25. 

Strength of the demand for fat stuff 
is indicated by a companison of receipts 
and relative prices of former years. The 
local run at approximately 233,000 head 
stood 42,000 over a year ago and the 
heaviest for January since 1924. In only 
jour previous years have January sup- 
piies exceeded this figure, and there were 
just four years in the history of this mar- 
ket prior to 1929 that fat lamb prices 
equalized or exceeded those paid during 
the 31-day period just ended. 

So far this year the seven big western 
markets have received 1,073,000 head of 
sheep and lambs, only 9,000 short of a 
year ago, but the second largest total 
since 1920, last year being the exception. 
Twenty markets of the country, however, 
ran 37,000 short of 1928 up to the first 
of February, most of this shortage being 
at eastern points. 
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Consequently there was strong demand 
for lambs on shipping account and in 
mid-month as high as one-third of 
Omaha’s total receipts was forwarded 
for eastern slaughter. This, together with 
broad outlet locally most of the time, 
spurred up competition among all clas- 
ses of buyers and up until the last few 
days of the month prices, although fluc- 
tuating considerably at times, followed 
a general upward trend. 

Commencing the month with a top of 
$15.35 and the bulk at $15.00@I15.25, 
values worked gradually higher until, on 
the 28th, choice shipping lambs hit 
$16.80 and most sales were at $16.50@ 
16.65. The last few days of trade saw 
some reaction, the result of unfavorable 
conditions in the eastern dressed lamb 
markets, and the final high mark was 
$16.25, the bulk bringing $15.75@16.10. 

While Colorado and western Nebraska 
feeders were marketing freely by the end 
of January, and receipts included some 
unfinished and half-fat offerings, it ap- 
peared that the larger western feeders 
were making an effort to avoid any 
serious market gluts and cooperating to 
maintain prices at current levels. Most 
lambs were said to have been put into 
western feed lots at lighter weights last 
fall. Present prices were reported un- 
looked for, and since lambs had not been 
crowded, burdensome runs were the ex- 
ception. Some look for liberal receipts 
of western fed lambs from the middle of 
February on and it is then that the mar- 
ket will be put to a real test. 

Although it would appear that the in- 
creased lamb consumption of 1928 over 
1927, amounting to over 4.5 per cent, 
if continued through 1929 would auto- 
matically take up most of the increase of 
5 per cent which the government estimates 
in the number of sheep and lambs on 
feed January 1, 1929, December lamb 
consumption fell off and late in January 
the public again showed an indisposition 
to pay current prices for the dressed prod- 


uct. Beef is selling considerably under 
a year ago and will probably furnish 
keener competition in the near future. 
Another thing for consideration is the 


increased stock of poultry, normally a 
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strong competitor of lamb meat, reported 
at eastern centers. 

On the other hand, it is reported that 
with fewer lambs on feed on the west 
coast, a strong demand for fat stock far- 
ther east is anticipated from that section. 
Expectation of a healthy spring lamb 
market is indicated by reports of Cali- 
fornia lambs contracted at higher prices 
than a year ago, or up to $14.00, and as 
high as $15 for March delivery. 

Demand for feeding lambs was ample 
to absorb all that came at $15.00@15.50 
and up to $15.85 at the best time, or 
around $1 above December prices. Un- 
finished fed westerns and odd bunches 
of throw-outs from fat lambs made up 
bulk of the supply which was not bur- 
densome at any time. Some orders call- 
ing for around fifteen-cent money went 


unfilled. So far, however, there has been 
comparatively little call for shearing 
stock. Shipments of feeder sheep and 


lambs during January at 26,000 head 
were 7,000 heavier than the same time a 
year ago but about 5,000 short of 
January, 1927. 

Aged sheep continued on the upgrade 
during the month and at the high time 
stood $1.50@I1.75 above the end of De- 
cember. Demand narrowed along with 
that for fat lambs, however, on closing 
rounds and prices finished $1.00@1.25 
higher for the month. Starting at $8.C00@ 
8.40, top fat ewes reached $9.65 late in 
the period, closing around $9.25. Busi- 
ness in feeding and breeding ewes was 
seasonably light, just a few feeders sell- 
ing up to $7.15, with yearling breeding 
ewes as high as $11.50. 

K. H. Kittoe. 





ST. JOSEPH 

Sheep receipts for January were 143,- 
335, compared with 141,137, the same 
month a year ago. Bulk of offerings 
were from local territory, only scatter- 
ing shipments being received from 
Nebraska and Colorado feed lots. The 
lamb market was a very uneven affair 
during the month and closed $1.25 higher. 
The top reached $16.50 on the 8th, but 
since then it has been up and down, the 
low point being $15.65, with the close at 
$16.10. Clipped lambs were quoted 
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$14.25@14.50 on the extreme close. 
There was a liberal run of feeder lambs, 
which met a good demand, sales ranging 
largely $15.00@15.50. Aged stock was 
scarce and the market closes $1.25@1.50 
higher. Fat ewes on the close sold $9.00@ 
9.50, wethers $10.50@12.00 and yearlings 
$13.50@ 14.00. 
H. H. Madden. 


DENVER 

An advance of 50 cents a hundred- 
weight on fat lambs and an increase of 
around 75 cents to $1 on feeder lambs 
featured the trade in the sheep barns at 
Denver during the month of January, 
just ended. The sheep supply for the 
month was 126,566 head compared to 
only 84,410 head in January, 1928. 

Fat lamb trade was active during the 
month and the market had a good tone 
throughout. The January upturn to the 
market was somewhat a surprise to the 
trade as a majority of the operators did 
not look for an advance until later in the 
spring. 

Good quality fat lambs were selling on 
the Denver market early in January at 
around $14.50 to $15. By the middle of 
the month they were selling readily at 
$15.50 to $15.90, while an extreme top 
was made at $16.15. Later a slight re- 
action carried best quality lambs to 
around $15.50 to $15.60 at the close of 
the month. 

Feeder lambs were selling early in 
January around $13.75 to $14.50, whereas 
choice grades were bringing $15 to $15.50 
at the close of the month. A sharp ad- 
vance in fat ewes was reported, the de- 
sirable finished grades selling late in 
January from $9 to $9.50. 


Lamb feeders are making good profit 
at present prices and it is expected that 
these satisfactory prices will continue for 
some time to come. The supply of fat 
lambs in feed lots tributary to Denver 
is not excessive and with the orderly 
marketing campaign which lamb feeders 
conducting, resulting in an 
equitable distribution on the markets, 
the outlook is highly satisfactory from 
the standpoint of finishers. 


W. N. Fulton. 


are now 
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SHEEP AND LAMBS ON FEED 
JANUARY 1, 1929 

The following statement was issued by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture on 
January 15, covering the number of 
sheep and lambs on feed on January |, 
1929: 

The number of sheep and lambs on 
feed for market in the principal feeding 
states the first of this year, was about 
252,000 head or 514 per cent larger than 
on January 1, 1928, according to the 
estimate of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The number estimated on feed 
this year was 4,715,000 head compared 
with the revised estimates of 4,463,000 
January 1, 1928 and 4,259,000 head 
January 1, 1927. 


The estimated number on feed in the 
corn belt states including Nebraska, was 
389,000 larger on January | this year 
than last; totaling 2,575,000 this year 
compared to 2,186,000 a year ago, and 
2,674,000 two years ago. While nearly 
all states in this area had more on feed 
this year than last, the largest increase 
was in Nebraska and lowa. The increase 
in Nebraska was about 160,000 head 
above the number a year ago, and in 
lowa it was about 120,000 head larger. 
The number on feed January | in the 
western states as a whole was about 140,- 
000 head smaller than on January | a 
year ago, the total being 2,140,000 this 
year, 2,277,000 January 1, 1928, and 1, 
585,000 January 1, 1927. The estimated 
number in Colorado this year was 1,480,- 
000 compared to 1,580,000 January |, 
1928 and 770,000 January |, 1927. 
Northern Colorado had about 190,000 
head less on feed than last year and there 
was a decrease in the San Luis Valley, 
but an increase of over 100,000 head in 
the Arkansas Valley. 

The following table gives the estimated 
number of sheep and lambs on feed by 
states for January 1, 1929, and the re- 
vised figures for the same date in 1928: 


State 1928 1929 
RIO: aves ecececcccseacssosscecettenieee BELONG 245,000 
Widiatia: —.... 2.2.5.3... TOGO 90),000 
(Re ee eee 132,000 175,000 
Illinois Feed Lots................ 31,000 14,000 
os ae disseny GAO 275,000 
ICON. = 72,000 92,000 
ea 61,000 44,000 
aaa xD NaS PS 189,000 308,000 
POONEE ne . 132,000 155,000 
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State 1928 1929 
South Bakota ................ 100,000 109,000 
Nebraska ..... : .... §90,000 848,000 
ee ee ho ... 206,000 220,000 
Total Corn Belt..................2,186,000 2,575,000 
Montana ..... a 90,000 
PGANO q....c---sn-ccsccecscas-s:--...-  LOOOD 100,000 
ae 90,000 93,000 
Colorado. .................-.-.-.-.-.-.. 1,580,000 1,480,000 
New Mexico ..................-..... 20,000 10,000 
ES EE ee ae 20,000 10,000 
as 105,000 102,000 
LT TEE See 18,000 30,000 
EOS 5) ae 25,000 30,000 
2) ee 30,000 25,000 
1) re 110,000 90,000 
ND a Bho OU a 73,000 80,000 
Total Western States........2,277,000 2,140,000 


fotal United States.......... 4,463,000 4,715,000 











SASKATCHEWAN MAKES PROG- 
RESS IN MARKETING 

You are doing good work in getting 
some of the boys together in the wool 
marketing business—but it is a long hard 
job, and a very thankless one at times. 
Our cooperative (Canadian Cooperative 
Wool Growers, Ltd.) is going to work 
under a contract for the coming year, if 
they can get it through. Before this we 
have worked entirely on a_ voluntary 
basis. 

We now have a livestock marketing 
association, which is a decided success. | 
do not know what will become of the 
packers of this country within the next 
five years, as the association now con- 
trols 62 per cent of the hogs on the 
western markets and it has only been in 
operation since June 1, 1927, and a great 
many districts have not been organized 
yet. The membership in this province 
(Saskatchewan) alone runs over 14,000. 


We have had a good fall and only 
enough snow to be the right thing for 
the stock, which are in very good condi- 
tion. 

W. A. McKay Innes. 





THE UTAH CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 28) 
Original Utah Woolen Mills was also en- 
joyed by the growers in attendance at the 

convention. 

President Hagenbarth addressed the 
Utah sheepmen at the Wednesday morn- 
ing’s session, presenting to them the pres- 
ent condition of the sheep industry, the 
tariff situation, and the vital need for 
changes in the present methods of mar- 
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keting wool. The lamb promotion work 
was also discussed by Mr. Hagenbarth, 
and at the conclusion of his address, Mr. 
Hartzell gave his cutting demonstration. 

Some problems affecting the relation- 
ship between the National Association 
and the state bodies were given by Secre- 
tary Marshall, at the Wednesday after- 
noon meeting, and conditions in the prin- 
cipal wool growing countries of the world, 
based upon personal observations were 
discussed by Mr. J. F. Walker of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


A luncheon at the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Wednesday at which President 
Hagenbarth and Mr. Hartzell appeared, 
and a banquet on Tuesday evening were 
included in the entertainment for the 
growers. 

F. M. Simpson of Chicago, John T. 
Caine II], Wm. Doble of Boston, Mrs. 
Robert H. Hinkley of Ogden, Utah, and 
Mrs. L. B. Kearl of Randolph, Utah, 


also spoke at the convention. 


In addition to the action taken on wool 
marketing and the establishment of trails, 
the Utah Wool Growers Association voiced 
their sentiments on many other questions. 
In grazing matters, they urged the enact- 
ment of the Smoot forest grazing: bill, 
and will appoint a committee of five to 
consider the Colton bill that calls for 
regulation of the public domain. They 
also urged that the appropriation author- 
ized by the McSweeney-McNary research 
act for the study of range problems be 
made available. The ten-year program 
on predatory animal and rodent control 
work of Secretary Jardine was approved; 
effort will also be made to have the scope 
of the work on diseases of range sheep 
enlarged. The Utah State Board of 
Agriculture will be asked to include the 
bur in its work for the eradication of 
noxious weeds. The enforcement of the 
law which authorizes the destruction of 
wild horses was urged. 

The work of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, particularly its lamb 
demonstration program, was commended, 
likewise the efforts of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. Amendment of 
the Packers’ Consent Decree was favored, 
and protest was made of the collection by 
the state of Arizona of a full year’s tax 
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on Utah sheep grazing only a part of 
the year in Arizona. The committee on 
shearing submitted a very complete set 
of rules covering the handling of sheep 
at shearing corrals throughout the state 
and effort will be made to secure its 
adoption. A tariff of 36 cents per pound 
of clean wool was favored by the Utah 
association. 





RUSSIANS BUY AUSTRALIAN 
SHEEP 

Advice reaching the Wool Grower 
shows that the Russian government, in 
November, purchased 6,000 Merino ewes 
of the Wanganella type from three Aus- 
tralian flocks, part of them from the 
Riverina Falkiner flock. Two thousand 
ewes and forty-one rams were shipped on 
a special boat the last of November, mov- 
ing by way of Port Said through the 
Black Sea, to the Plateau section of the 
Caucasus. This large draft of Merino 
ewes, according to the report received, 
has stirred up quite a bit of agitation in 
the Australian Parliament, which will 
probably result in the introduction of 
a bill prohibiting exportation of any 
more stud sheep from Australia for some 
time to come. The passage of such a 


bill is considered very problematical, 
however. 


DEMAND INCREASING FOR 
MEAT LITERATURE 

The heavy demand for the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board’s literature 
during the past few months is evidence 
of the ever growing popularity of this 
material. 

For example, requests were received 
for a total of 13,470 pieces as a result of 
One announcement appearing in the 
American Food Journal. 

During the month of January alone, 
679 copies of the textbook, “Ten Lessons 
on Meat,” were purchased by 46 high 
schools in 23 states. The sales to colleges 
and to miscellaneous sources brought the 
total for this one month to 774 books. 
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AROUND THE RANGE 
(Continued from page 21) 
would save the deer as well as sheep. 
Forest rangers also could do a lot and 
from my observation they have ample 
time to do so in connection with, and 
without interfering with regular duties. 

i think the work of the Biological Sur- 
vey has been excellent and am ready to 
stand a fairly heavy special tax, if neces- 
sary, to help the cause along. I am not 
in favor of bounties, however. 

There has been no change in the num- 
ber of our ewe bands this season, but 
more will be bought this year. 

Richard Deming, Jr. 





WESTERN TEXAS 

Livestock have done fairly well, having 
experienced no weather inclemencies of 
note until the last week when a “Norther” 
swept the state, causing a temporary 
shrinkage, though with no losses of im- 
portance. Range conditions have held 
up pretty well as a rule. Rains, with 
occasional snows, were generous but not 
especially excessive at any time or place. 

With the mildest winter in many years 
drawing to a close, sheepmen of south- 
western Texas faced, at the first of Febru- 
ary, a need for rain to furnish green feed 
for lambing operations. Some lambing 
had begun, but the bulk of it occurs in 
the months of March and April. Tagging 
of the sheep, the removing of the soiled 
wool, was being done on a fairly large 
scale. 

It appears that the lamb crop should 
be a good one, and as is customary in 
this section where everything is run loose, 
sheepmen lock the gates, keep up the 
salt and the water and let the ewes go. 
They have found in this country that 


A Real (Imported) 
AUSTRALIAN 
Sheep Dog 
Dark Brown, Tan Points 
Beautiful 


Attracts Attention 
Intelligent, Strong, 
Small 
Reproduces True 


None like them in U. S. A 





The oe Brains of Australian Sheep 
Industry 
Pedigreed Pups for Sale 


DR. ROBERT A. COOK 
Del Paso Blvd., Sacramento, Calif. 
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that means a larger lamb crop. It isn’t 
a very wise thing either for anyone to 
get into these pastures where the bred 
ewes are located at this time of the year, 
as the ranchmen do not want them dis- 
turbed. It is a case of letting nature 
take her course. The highest price re- 
ported on lamb contracts has been $7.75 
for mixed lambs, delivery to be made in 
September, with a 5 per cent cut. Last 
year the lambing season began drearily 
and ended in a blaze of glory with some 
heavy lambs. 


Four years of unusually good success 
have been given to the sheepmen of Texas. 
Nearly every ranch in West Texas, how- 
ever, is in debt and perhaps the bulk of 
the ranches have made no great headway 
in paying off indebtedness on their places 
in this prosperous period. Many im- 
provements have been made on_ the 
ranches and the age of the flocks is 
younger than ever. Just like the cow- 
man who has prospered by the coming 
of yearling beef, so has the sheepman 
added many dollars to his income since 
he began to sell his lambs at weaning 
time. Some few men run mutton sheep, 
but these are on the larger places where 
the owner does not want to be bothered 
with ewes, but wants to take life a little 
easier. A ewe will shear wool and pro- 
duce a lamb while a mutton that eats as 
much grass and weeds as a ewe will pro- 
duce only wool. Mutton men, however, 
have been refusing 12 cents a pound for 
their coming yearling muttons. 

The wool contracting at the first of the 
year had not developed as many thought 
it would and some ranchmen say they 
will be satisfied with 40 cents for twelve- 
months’ wool. The eight-months’ crop 
is a bit heavier than a year ago, and in 
Crockett County it is estimated that 60 
per cent of the wool is of eight-months’ 
growth. Some of last spring’s clip of 
Texas wool is still on consignment in 
Boston or in warehouses in Texas. 

It has been a good winter for the 
health of the sheep, though some com- 
plaint has been heard of bitterweed and 
other poisonous plants. The experiment 
station near Sonora is taking up the study 


of poisonous plants on an_ extensive 


scale. Out in the Big Bend area they 
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have begun the study of the loco weed. 
Many of the sheepmen will drench their 
sheep as they come out of the winter to 
keep down the stomach worm. 

Speaking of the Big Bend country, 
many sheepmen have gone to that sec- 
tion of the country and have taken up 
cheap lands—lands at which the cattle- 
man has laughed. Down in the Pinto 
Canyon, which is away west of Marfa, 
Sim Weatherby is running a string of 
sheep and in the Marfa country and Fort 
Davis section H. B. Cox, Ford Coates 
and others have trapped out the bear, are 
giving other wild animals and rodents 
plenty of trouble, and are running as 
many sheep to the section as they do in 
the old established sheep country of 
Texas. 

The sheep business perhaps saw the 
greatest expansion in Texas during the 
last twelve months that it has ever seen. 
The farm flocks can produce lambs as 
well as the range business, although the 
quality of wool grown will not be so high. 
Wolf proof fences have been erected all 
over the section and in the San Antonio 
area where the government is trapping out 
the wolves and bobcats, one sees sheep 
in all the fields and on the ranches. Texas 
is seeking to regain the old position she 
held some forty years ago when she had 
many, many more sheep than she has 
today. 


San Angelo, Texas Sam Ashburn 





NORTH DAKOTA 
Selfridge 


Your organization is doing splendid 
work, especially in the lamb campaign. 
Unless we can increase consumption of 
lamb, we will be selling our lambs much 
cheaper in the very near future than we 
are today. Figures show that more than 
a quarter million breeding ewes have been 
placed on farms in the three northwest- 
ern states of North Dakota, Minnesota, 
and Montana, most of them in North 
Dakota. 

Weather conditions until January | 
were the best in years, and stock of all 
kinds are in very good condition. We 
have some snow now and today (Janu- 
ary 6) it is ten degrees below. 

John L. Tuntlund. 
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PRESIDENT HAGENBARTH’S 
ADDRESS 
(Continued from page 18d) 

ing the point where he begins to see the 
unscientific methods in which we are 
operating now and have been operating 
in the past. If there ever was a situa- 
tion where the old saying “every man for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost”’ 
applied, it is the one which presents it- 
self to us in looking over our past 
methods of wool marketing. 

Ne commodity presents any better op- 
portunity for cooperative or orderly mar- 
keting than does wool. The government, 
through the Capper-Volstead Act, has 
practically exempted us from the more 
stringent provisions of the Sherman anti- 
trust law. Legislation looking toward 
easy financing at reasonable rates has 
been given us. We have been selling our 
wools at a price, at certain seasons of the 
year, far below the level of foreign parity. 
We have made a fluctuating market on 
wools for the manutacturers, 
harmful to them. 


which is 
They are more con- 
cerned with a stable level of prices to be 
paid by all than in cheap wools for one 
mill and costly wools for another. We 
growers have made our own lower mar- 
kets through lack of information, or lack 
of confidence in those who have the in- 
formation. We have worked strenuously 
throughout the year to produce a crop 
and then proceeded to sacrifice, without 
rime Or reason, ten per cent and at times 
much more, of its value. 


For these and other reasons we see 
the trail leading directly to the camp of 
organization and cooperation in orderly 
wool marketing. It costs too much in 
sweat and blood to waste our substance 
the way we have been doing. Let us have 
more confidence in our fellows and organ- 
ize to the end that we may get the fullest 
advantage, through our efficiency, of the 
opportunities that Congress and circum- 
stances have given us. 

Before leaving this subject, | want to 
urge upon you the necessity of. honest 
and proper packing of wools. Under no 
circumstances should a single lock of 
black wool be allowed to intermingle with 


our white wools. Later on these locks 


have to be removed by hand picking and 
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we have to pay the bill in lower prices. 
Floor sweepings in shearing plants should 
be packed separately and marked as tags. 
Exercising care during shearing in keep- 
ing the floor clean of valuable locks, we 
will conserve the best values of our wool. 
We only injure it by introducing tags 
and sweepings into the body of the fleece. 
This is one of the reasons that dealers 
and mill men figure the clean cost of 
American-grown wools at approximately 
ten cents per clean pound less than the 
foreign competitive wool. Foreign wools 
are brought to the market honestly and 
cleanly packed. The American grower, 
without going to the extreme of skirting 
his wools and keeping the bellies fleeces 
separate, as does the foreigner, can present 
a vastly improved grade of wool to the 
buyer without any cost to himself. In 
fact, instead of gaining by such bad prac- 
tice as this I have described, he is a 
distinct loser for the reason that the buyer 
usually discounts the condition of the 
wool more severely on this account than 
is really called for. If the wool were 
honestly and cleanly packed, there would 
be no occasion for any discount, beyond 
natural shrinkage of the main fleece. 
Lamb Marketing 

Secretary Marshall has made an inten- 
sive and long study of the movement of 
sheep to market. We find that invariably 
through surplus marketings at any season 
of the year on any given market, prices 
go down. It is a most difficult matter 
to handle successfully. However, by 
increasing, wherever feasible, early shed 
lambing; by shipping prime lambs when 
they are ready and heavy with mothers’ 
milk fat instead of holding them for later 
gains in weight to be sold in a dried-out 
and poor killing condition; avoidance of 
selling our feeder lambs in competition 
with fat lambs; by organizing in a meas- 
ure, where possible, shipments to mar- 
hets from certain secticns at certain 
limes; by diverting shipments from mar- 
ket to market so that there shall not be 
an over-plus on any one market—we can 
overcome in a measure the difficulty 
which at times hits us so hard. Here 
is another opportunity for organization 
and cooperation which will bear good 


fruit. The condition, it is true, has ma- 
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teriaily improved, but there is room for 
much more improvement ahead of us. 
In Conclusion 

There are other subjects on which | 
would like to address you, wherein we 
better our condition 
through a broader activity on the part 
of our state associations and the National 
have. herein touched 
briefly only on the high spots which | 
believe most materially and immediately 
affect our welfare. In closing I ‘shall 
to leave with you one thought: 
When we hold annual meetings, both 
state and national, it is not sufficient 
resolutions commending 
our officers for the work they have 
during the year and then go 
home and leave our officers to do all the 
work, the following year. We have been 
and are being given much valuable ser- 
vice without any cost by various mem- 
There is, how- 
which the individual 
member himself may perform a great 
service, and that is, when he_ goes 
home to reflect on the benefits of what 
he has heard and seen and learned at his 
annual meetings, to become a missionary 
in the field for the purpose of bringing 
new memberships into the associations. 
[his should be a most serious thought 
and obligation. If our officers spend 
what money they have at hand for the 
purpose of seeking new memberships, 
they will have but little left to carry 
This 
duty of providing new members should 
devolve in the largest measure upon the 
individual members of 


can materially 


Association. | 


hope 


that we pass 


done 


bers of our organization. 


ever, a field in 


other necessary association work. 


the association; 
not only to pay our individual dues, but 
also to bring in new members who 
will do likewise.. This seems a small and 
petty matter, but it is the crux of the en- 
tire situation. It is not just that the 
burdefis, association 
should be 
borne by a few where the entire industry 
from their work. All should 
all should contribute; and then 
all will profit in the largest measure. 

It is for us to see to it that our branch 
of agriculture shall no longer lag behind 
“in achieving that unity of effort which 
modern, economic life demands.” 


heaviest both of 


work and financial support, 


profits 


work: 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 


(Continued from 18-B) 

the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives from the range States, to 
the Secretary of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Chief of the 
United States Biological Survey. 

F. S. Gedney, Idaho, Chairman 

T. J. Drumheller, Washington 

V. G. Stambaugh, Montana 

David Dickie, Wyoming 

G. A. Wilbur, Arizona 

H. W. Harvey, Utah 

W. P. Wing, California 





Whereas, it seems necessary that further 
ind additional provisions of law be enacted 
in order to exterminate the predatory animals 
which are destroying our livestock, and 

Whereas, in order to make any such law 
effective, there must be concerted action, 
and 

Whereas, this association at its 1928 con- 
vention appointed a committee from the 
western states which was instructed to draft 
a uniform bounty law, similar to the Utah 
law, and 
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Whereas, said committee has drafted 
such a law which provides for the following 
bounties: Mountain lion or cougar, $15.00; 
gray, black, or timber wolf, $15.00; bear, 
$10.00; coyote, $6.00; and lynx or bobcat, 
$3.00, and 

Whereas, said committee has arranged 
and is arranging to have this bill introduced 
in the legislatures of the twelve western 
states, and if possible enacted into law, to 
the end that thereafter the western states 
shall have a uniform bounty law, and 

Whereas, we believe that the action of 
this association and the work of this com- 
mittee should be approved and this work 
continued, therefore, 

Be It Resolved: That the action of the 
1928 convention be approved and said com- 
mittee is hereby directed and instructed to 
continue its work and cause said uniform 
bounty bill to be enacted into law, in as 
many states as possible. 


F. S. Gedney, Idaho, Chairman 
V. G. Stambaugh, Montana 
David Dickie, Wyoming 

T. J. Drumheller, Washington 
H. W. Harvey, Utah 
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The National Wool Growers Association 

Be It Resolved: That we here reaffirm 
the purposes of the National Wool Growers 
Association: 

First, the maintenance of a protective 
tariff on lamb, mutton, wool and_ the 
products thereof. 

Second, to encourage and develop the 
use of all the products of our sheep industry. 

Third, to maintain reasonable and_ fair 
transportation rates on the products of 
sheep husbandry and on the commodities 
consumed thereby. 

Fourth, to improve the standard of our 
sheep and increase efficiency in the handling 
thereof. 

Fifth, to protect the sheep industry 
against all unfair discrimination and promote 
its general welfare. 

The Tariff 


Whereas, the welfare of this nation as 
a whole is primarily dependent upon the 
success of the producer, and 

Whereas, the prosperity of the producer 
is dependent in a very large measure upon 
the protective tariff, therefore, 

We, the National Woo! Growers Associ- 
ation, urge that adequate protection be given 
the products of the sheep and goat industry; 

That the present method of assessing 
wool duties on the scoured content be con- 
tinued; 

That the method of determining the clean 
content be ascertained by a scouring test 
instead of estimating as at present; and, 

That our officers be instructed to con- 
sider any adjustments in the tariff on wool, 
lamb, mutton, and mohair that may see fair 
and equitable to all parties concerned. 


‘Intermediate Credit Banks 


Whereas, proper financial aid, together 
with cooperation, the only remedy which 
will solve the relief of agriculture, and 

Whereas, the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks offer one method of proper 
financial aid, and 

Whereas, our newly elected President 
and Vice-President are committed to these 
policies, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved: That we, the 


ESOLUTIONS 


National Wool Growers Association in ses- 
sion in our 64th Annual Convention, ask 
that Congress introduce and pass a bill 
amending the Act of March 4, 1923, that 
will enlarge the powers of the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank and that will appro- 
priate at least $300,000,000.00 which may be 
used as an emergency fund by the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank when the interest 
rate becomes unduly high by reason of wild 
speculation on stock exchanges of these 
United States, or on account of a money 
stringency, and 

Be It Further Resolved: That we ask 
Congress to introduce an amendment to 
this Act of March 4, 1923, that will separate 
the directorate of the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks from the directorate of the 
Federal Land Banks, as we believe that the 
first named bank may more properly func- 
tion if such separation is made, and that the 
directors who are skilled in loaning money 
upon agricultural commodities in bonded 
warehouses and upon livestock, etc., may be 
more easily obtained. 

Packers’ Consent Decree 


Whereas, the so-called “Packers’ Consent 
Decree” of February 27, 1920, prohibits cer- 
tain packers from owning and operating 
retail meat markets, and from manufactur- 
ing, transporting, distributing, or otherwise 
dealing in certain commodities specified in 
the decree and commonly referred to as 
“unrelated lines”; and 


Whereas, the National Wool Growers 
Association favors the entrance of all 
packers into the retail meat trade in the 
belief that the extension of their organized 
system of distribution of commodities would 
bring about increased profits to livestock 
producers, and would provide a direct and 
economical method of distributing quality 
— and meat products to the consumer; 
an 

Whereas, if the specified packers who 
are restricted by the “Consent Decree” were 
permitted to buy, process, sell and deal in 
commodities other than meat products such 
as fresh and canned fruits and vegetables, 
the overhead cost of distributing meat prod- 
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ucts could be materially reduced to the 
ultimate benefit of the producer of livestock 
and the consumer of livestock products; 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved: That 
the National Woo! Growers Association ex- 
presses its opposition to the “Consent 
Decree,” and directs that its President take 
such action as he may deem advisable or 
necessary for the modification of this decree, 
and 

Be It Further Resolved: That copies of 
this resolution be sent to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and to the Attorney General of 
the United States. 

National Meat Advertising Campaign 

Whereas, the growers of many commo- 
dities have engaged in national advertising 
to maintain or increase the market for the 
value of their products, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved: That the 
National Wool Growers Association should 
seek the support of all branches of the live- 
stock industry in a national meat advertising 
campaign. 


National Live Stock and Meat Board— 
Lamb Demonstration Work 

Whereas, the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board is doing more than any other 
organization to put the products of the 
livestock industry on a compatible basis with 
other foodstuffs and, 

Whereas, the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board through the splendid efforts of 
Mr. Pollock and Mr. Hartzell, is bringing 
about a closer coordination of the various 
departments of the livestock industry and 
thereby putting this all important industry 
on a sound, economic basis, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved: That the 
National Wool Growers Association give 
its unqualified support to the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board and cooperate with the 
said board in any and all its activities. 

Be It Further Resolved: That every 
effort be used by the National Wool Growers 
Association to have this most excellent lamb 
demonstration work of Mr. Hartzell con- 
tinued. 

National Ram Sale 

Whereas, the National Ram Sale con- 
ducted by the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation has proven of great value to the 
sheep industry and from an_ educational 
standpoint is the most useful show available 
to sheepmen, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved: That we urge 
our flockmasters and others interested to 
attend this show and sale for the purpose of 
studying the breeds and types of sheep, there 
so excellently displayed, to the end that every 
possible improvement may be made in our 
flocks at an early date. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease 

Whereas, the most destructive and dan- 
gerous disease of livestock, known as “foot- 
and-mouth disease” is commonly prevalent 
throughout many foreign countries and par- 
ticularly in South America, and, 

Whereas, the virus of this disease re- 
mains active and virulent in the dressed car- 
casses of an infected animal for months 
after such animal is slaughtered and in that 
manner has been and may be transferred 
from country to country through the trans- 
portation of dressed meats or inedible por- 
tions of such animals, and 

Whereas, this disease has recently reap- 
peared in some of the Coast Territory 
through shipping contact with infected 
foreign areas, and 

Whereas, the United States now prohibits 
the importation of meat from the Argentine 
where this disease is very common; how- 
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ever, from information we have received, we 
understand that pressure is being brought 
on the United States Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry to remove or modify existing quaran- 
tine regulations; 

Therefore Be It Resolved: that we fully 
endorse all quarantine regulations, against 
meats or other animal products, that have 
been established for the prevention of foot- 
and-mouth disease, and we urge with all the 
vigor at our command the continuance of 
the embargo against infected foreign areas 
and of all necessary rules and regulations 
to prevent a recurrence of this disease in our 
territory. 

Be It Further Resolved: That we sug- 
gest that Congress should provide a more 
liberal continuing appropriation to meet any 
emergency that might arise as the result of 
the introduction of this disease into this 
country. 

Appreciation 

Whereas, the good people of Phoenix 
have spared no time or means to make the 
stay of the visiting wool growers and their 
ladies pleasant and enjoyable; the Chamber 
of Commerce, through its excellent General 
Manager, has manifested the true spirit of 
genuine hospitality in the presentation of 
beautiful flowers and providing entertain- 
ment for the ladies; Governor Phillips has 
extended us a hearty welcome to the city 
and state, the press of the city has been 
exceedingly liberal in time and space devoted 
to our activities; the hotels have cared for 
our wants with courtesy and dispatch; the 
Ladies’ Committee has left nothing undone 
to provide entertainment for the ladies of 
the convention, 

Now Therefore, Be It Resolved: By the 
members of the National Wool Growers 
Association of America, now in convention 
assembled, that we extend our sincere thanks 
to Governor Phillips for the cordial wel- 
come; to the Chamber of Commerce for 
its courteous treatment; to the press for 
its devotion to our activities; to the hotels 
for their kind hospitality; to the Ladies’ 
Committee for the care of the women of the 
convention; to the Arizona Wool Growers 
for their unceasing and successful effort to 
make this convention the most successful 
held by the association. We are truly grateful 
and assure the good people of this favored 
land that their kindness will never be for- 


gotten but will ever be held in fond 
remembrance, 
F, A. Ellenwood, California, 
Chairman 


A. A. Johns, Arizona 

A. R. Buckley, Colorado 

C. H. Williams, Montana 
Mrs. Emma Yearian, Idaho 
E. L. Moulton, New Mexico 
Vernon Metcalf, Nevada 
W. P. Mahoney, Oregon 
Wilford Day, Utah 

T. J. Drumheller, Washington 
J. B. Wilson, Wyoming 

T. A. Kincaid, Texas 





MUCH INTEREST DISPLAYED 
IN SIXTH NATIONAL MEAT 
STORY CONTEST 
A rush of early entries in the Sixth Na- 
tional Meat Story Contest indicates that 
the enrollment may even surpass the high 
mark of 16,500 girls who competed last 
year. In a few days’ time after receiving 
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complete information about the contest, 
teachers in 103 schools representing 34 
states, had requested entry blanks for 
their girls and this number is being in- 
creased each day. 

The contest is being conducted along 
practically the same lines as the previous 
contests, with university scholarships 
and cash offered as the awards. April | 
is the closing date. 





LEGISLATIVE WORK OF TEXAS 
ASSOCIATION 

The legislative committee of the Texas 
Association has been pretty successful 
thus far in its labors at the state capital. 
The “butcher bill,” requiring a bill of sale 
for all livestock killed, seems destined to 
pass. The motor transportation bill 
aimed to end the stealing of sheep, goats, 
and cattle by truck has been introduced 
and likely will pass, if the ranchmen 
want it. It will apply to the territory 
between Sanderson and San Antonio. It 
provides that certificates for the move- 
ment of stock must be secured by all per- 
sons moving stock in trucks and such 
certificiates may be obtained from any 
notary public, inspector of livestock as- 
sociations, or any peace officer, and that 
they may be secured as much as thirty 
days in advance of the proposed move- 
ment. As stated above, if the ranchmen 
want the bill, it will pass. 

The association also is asking that an 
increase in the appropriation for preda- 
tory animal control be increased to $100,- 
000 annually and has endorsed the pro- 
posal for a ten-year program against 
predatory animals. A sum of $25,000 
tas also been asked for the study of 
measures to control or eradicate the blow 
fly. Efforts to draft a bill that would 
be effective in ordering steps leading to 
extermination failed at Austin and more 
data is sought. Many will trap flies 
themselves this spring. A fly is. more 
or less a local proposition, though O. G. 
Babcock of the Sonora station states that 
flies can fly as far as seventeen miles. 
If so, how would one keep them from 
crossing the Rio Grande? 

The next session of the executive com- 
mittee of the Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association will be held at Uvalde on 
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February 14, at which time the date for 
the annual convention will be set. 


The ranchmen of Texas are of? course 
mighty well pleased that the annual con- 
vention of the National Wool Growers 
Association will be held in San Angelo 
next year, and they are already beginning 
to talk of preparation for the event. This 
is the first time that any city in Texas 
has had such a meeting. Naturally the 
whole Southwest is delighted. 

San Angelo, Texas Sam Ashburn. 





RAMBOUILLET JUDGING 

“Bystander’s” comments in the Decem- 
ber Wool Grower touch upon a very im- 
portant subject. He and others should 
be interested enough to set forth more 
fully their viewpoints on this question 
and should be concerned at all times in 
trying to get a more and more definite 
basis upon which to base awards; al- 
though it is probable that judging must 
remain, at least for some time, essentially 
a matter of opinion. While a score card 
for grading each sheep on many import- 
ant points which could be tallied up 
might help to some extent, there is apt 
to be great difficulty in getting agree- 
ment on the percentage which should be 
allotted to the various points on the card 
and further disagreements on the amount 
which should be deducted for the various 
deficiencies which the contending animals 
display. 

Score cards or standards of perfection 
exist for some breeds although they are 
not used by judges in the show rings to 
tally up the points which might be levied 
against an animal because Of its failure 
to conform to the standard in form, 
fleece, fleshing, substance, size, breed 
characteristics, masculinity or femininity, 
et cetera. Judges, of course, should be 
familiar with such standards and be 
guided by them; yet, if “Bystander” had 
watched the judging of some of the breeds 
for which these standards exist, both in 
this country and abroad, his eyes would 
have witnessed atrocities which far sur- 
passed any seen in the Rambouillet class- 
es the past year. 

Of course, there is always danger of 
overemphasizing the importance of our 
show-ring awards. There are a lot of 
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breeders who need to give attention to 
what is done in the show-ring in selecting 
breedfmg animals; while on the other 
hand, the real test of a ram or ewe comes 
at the time their lambs are inspected. | 
know of several rams that have never 
stood higher than third or fourth in a 
show-ring and yet their lambs win over 
the produce of the first prize winners. It 
is pleasant to win and it is great adver- 
tising, but the real breeders who are the 
molders of type and breed features go 
their greatly influenced by 
awards. 
show awarcs in setting his standards will 


way not 
The fellow who tries to follow 


never get “back to camp.” 

Judges not be 
judges” although they usually do about 
as well as any kind. Why not have 
breeder judges that will not “grind axes”’ 
in the distribution of awards? Mr. Orth 
is to judge next year, the following year 
let Mr. King judge, then Mr. Bullard, 
then Mr. Webb, et cetera. ‘Those who 
exhibit regularly would be compelled not 
to show when judging but they would 


need “professional 


not lose by missing one show. Let's not 
have the same judge year after year 
Now that 


question, breeders and maybe the “Pro- 


“Bystander” has opened the 
fessionals” should tell what to seek in 


show animal. 
Spectator. 





WESTERN LIVESTOCK AND 
RANGE REPORT 

Livestock and ranges in the seventeen 
western states were generally in good 
condition and stock are wintering well 
with light losses, according to the month- 
ly livestock and the 
United States 
Livestock Estimates. 


range report ol 


Division of Crop and 

Heavy snows during the month have 
covered much of the ranges of Wyoming, 
Utah, Nevada, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 


ington and part of Colorado and a 
considerable amount of feeding has 
resulted. In parts of Texas and New 
Mex:co the range is becoming cry, 


and rain is needed for spring grass. The 
supply of wheat pastures is short in Ok- 
lahoma. Hay is becoming scarce in 
many states, with prices increasing. The 
is 82 


normal compared with 82 per cent last 


condition of ranges per cent of 
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month, 89 per cent a year ago, and the 
five-year average of 85.4 per cent. 

Cattle on the ranges and on hay feed 
did well during January, with only a 
small shrinkage in flesh, notwithstanding 
the severe cold temperatures. 

Feeding was necessary in most of the 
northwestern states where the ranges were 
covered with snow. Sheep are generally 
in good flesh and losses have been light. 
The early lambing in Arizona has been 
The shed lambing is 
progressing in the southern and western 


very favorable. 
counties of Idaho, but under difficulties 
Lambs in 
Very 


due to weather conditions. 
feed lots have made good gains. 
little wool has been contracted to date. 
The condition of sheep and lambs is 8&8 
per cent of normal with 9] 
per cent a month ago, 93 per cent a year 


compare 
ago, and the five-year averaze of 93.1 
per cent. 
CONDITIONS IN THE OREGON 
RANGE COUNTRY 

Generally in the range country of 
Oregon sheep are in excellent condition, 
the mild winter being primarily respon- 
sible for this condition. No cold weather 
was experienced until late January and 
then it was of but short duration, pre- 
ceded by a light to heavy snowfall in 
various sections. Periodical snows dur- 
ing January have built up the snow sup- 
ply in the mountains which assures an 
ample water supply for hay and range 
next summer. 

In the central Oregon Des- 
chutes, Jefferson, Crook and northern 


country, 


Lake counties, many bands were not fed 
or fed only lightly until the cold weather 
of mid-January. Jack O'Callahan of 
O'Callahan Bros., Powell Butte and Pais- 
ley, reported that a band of his sheep 
at Silver Lake had not been fed up to 
January 15 and were in excellent condi- 
tion. Incidentally, Mr. O'Callahan, who 
has been in the sheep business in central 
1903 
breeder of Rambouillets, reports what we 


Oregon since and is known as a 
believe is a record for service from a ram. 
A Bullard ram for which he paid $1050 
at a Salt Lake sale, he says, in a single 
season bred 180 ewes. Every ewe bred, 
but two, produced a lamb 

Small flocks on the irrigated farms of 
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central Oregon began lambing in Janu- 
ary, all in sheds and good crops were re- 
ported. The hay supply is just about 
adequate to care for livestock in this dis- 
trict, providing a backward spring is not 
experienced. Holders of 
hay are asking $20 per ton, but few deals 


small lots of 
are being closed at that price. Very few 
lambs are on feed, mostly in smal] lots 
of 50 to 300, principally to supply local 
markets. Sheepmen generally predict a 
good wool crop of high quality. A few 
bands will start lambing in late March 
and most range lambing starts in late 
April. 

In the Columbia Basin district the hay 
situation is about the same as it is else- 
the 
have supplies 
March 1. 
hay are asking $20 and probably will 
gct HH. 
\iocrrow County during January at $12 
Shed lambing got under way 
in late January during sub-zero weather 


where in section. Sheepmen 


last 


range 
adequate to until 
Holders of scatiered lots of 
Some wheat hay was sold in 


per ton. 
and a heavy snowfall, but careful care 
the 
near Heppner, a half dozen outfits started 


saved lambs. In Morrow Count, 
lambing after a heavy snow followed by 
a Chinook wind that made lambing quar- 
ters very sloppy. 

it is at Heppner where W. P. Mahoney, 
the new president of the Oregon Wool 
Giowers Association, resides and during 
weather he was in sunny Arizona 
at ending the convention of the National 
\\ ol Growers Association. 


ly 
this 


Kk. A. Thompson, prominent Heppner 
wool grower, is helping northwest potato 
erowers dispose of their big surplus crop 
“Bob” 


is conducting a little experiment 


cl his own by feeding cull potatoes to 
lambing ewes. By providing a succulence 
in the form of potatoes along with alfalfa 
hay and grain he hopes to keep the ewes 
in better condition and increase the milk 
flow. 

No activity is reported in wool al- 
though a few buyers have been sounding 
cut growers with wool of good quality 
In Morrow County one lot of crossbred 
lambs was contracted at 11 cents and 
some small operators contracted last fall 
at prices ranging from 10 cents to 104 
cents, depending on date of delivery 


Corvallis, Ore. W. L. Teutsch 
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Sheep Affairs in Australia and New Zealand 


By A. C. Mills 


Melbourne, December 15, 1928 
Occasional thunderstorms are being re- 
ported in Queensland, and the north gen- 
erally, but they are hardly so widespread 
or frequent as one would like to see at 
this time of the year if they really mean 
the breaking of the drought. As a mat- 
ter of fact a good deal of the western por- 
tion of Queensland and New South Wales, 
and practically the whole of central Aus- 
tralia, have received no relief worth speak- 
ing of, and conditions are about as bad 
as they can be. Central and 
Queensland has been better served in the 
matter of recent rainfall and the prospects 
there are more hopeful, though by no 
means safe yet. Many land holders are 
still hand feeding their stock and carry- 
ing on in anticipation of a definite break. 
In connection with the latter, the fol- 
lowing details of methods adopted on a 
big sheep run in the central division may 
be of interest. When the natural feed 
started to give out in August the owners, 
one of the large pastoral companies, had 
76,000 Merino sheep and lambs on the 
property and no chance of obtaining ade- 
quate agistment country. Accordingly it 
was decided to commence hand feeding 
at once, while the stock were in good 
condition. Recently they have been 
feeding at the rate of 110 tons per week 
and at a weekly cost for fodder alone 
exclusive of labor, cartage, etc., of just 
on $8,000. Needless to say the company 
has some capital behind it. The manager 
claims that the expense is being fully 
justified by the results, for the sheep are 
holding their condition and it has been 
possible to save 26,000 lambs that would 
undoubtedly have died, had feeding not 
been adopted. Of course when you come 
to work it out, the $8,000 mentioned only 
represents 10 cents per sheep a week on 
the entire flock, which is quite an.econ- 
omic proposition if it has not to be kept 
up too long. 


coastal 


Apart from costs, the chief interest lies 
in the method of feeding and class of 
fodder used. The manager is evidently 
a born organizer, for he has divided the 
flock up into groups of a thousand head 


and each lot gets its daily ration without 


- otherwise be the case. 


waste of time or energy. Seven motor 
lorries are used in the distribution, the 
fodder being mixed at a central point and 
bagged. From the bags it is emptied 
direct into long troughs, placed close to 
the watering places. As a result of ex- 
periments it has been found that the fol- 
lowing rations give the best results: 


Sheep Per 1,000 Daily 


3 bags ground maicze...........................420 pounds 
> bags bran:............... ECE AE rs. 314 

Z bags lucerne CRAM. .......0:.-iecienesscne 180 

2 bags lmseed meal: .......<.-<..5-.c-cnccenevs 200 : 

2 BAGS PNOSINAURS <5. se. ccecssescnca ee 
SOAUSE? SANE coccsancheeceikis carr senamsuns 30 . 


Lambs Per 1,000 Daily 


4 bags ground maize........................-0-+ 560 pounds 
5 


bags bran... EAT Or 520 . 
Z bags: WASCEG TWCAl <<... cocctsscssenscives 200 4 
RMOIEANS oh ee 60 , 
Coarse salt .. % LES TE 3 


The most striking feature connected 
with the mixture is the relatively large 
quantity of phosphates fed to the adult 
sheep. The inland soils of Australia are 
often notably deficient in minerals, and 
apparently the manager is endeavoring to 
make it up in the feed. Anyhow the fact 
that the stock are more than holding 
their condition shows that he is on the 
right track. 

Wool auctions have proceeded without 
a hitch since last writing and heavy cata- 
logues are being cleared. The market 
kept wonderfully firm up to the end of 
November, with most brokers reporting 
an advance of 5 per cent for the best 
descriptions, and others at par. How- 
ever, early December witnessed some ir- 
regularity and a drop of 5 per cent was 
recorded in the broad-fibered fleece wools, 
but others remained steady. Competition 
has been general and on a satisfactory 
basis. The introduction of the zone sys- 
respect to New South Wales 
offerings, first tried out last month, ap- 
pears to be working well. As explained 
in previous letters this represents de- 
parture from the old established rule of 
auctioning lots in the order in which 
they reach the broker’s store, and substi- 
tuting a modified form of selection, the 
object being to bring the late shorn wools 
into the catalogues earlier than would 
Several of these 
extra fine clips have come under the 


tem in 
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hammer in Sydney during the past few 
weeks and in some instances fancy lines 
have made remarkable prices. One lot of 
five bales of super Merino fleece brought 
8614 cents per pound, easily the record 
for the current season. The tops of 
another clip sold at 8244 cents and a 
fair number of lines have been bringing 
over 60 cents. 

It may be recalled that I referred some 
months ago to an effort that is being 
made by the Australian Wool Growers 
Council to raise a sum of $1,000,000 for 
carrying on pastoral research. The pro- 
posal was that every wool grower should 
authorize his selling broker to deduct 
48 cents per bale from the realization 
price of his wool, such deduction being 
paid into the fund. Despite repeated ap- 





California Dried Fruits 
In Sanitary Paper Lined Bags 

Almonds (Soft Shell) @23c........ 10 Ibs. 
Apricots (Fancy) @22c................ 25 libs. 
Apples (Ex. Ch. Grade) @14c..25 lbs. 
Black Figs (Extra Choice) @9c..25 Ibs. 
White Figs (Hand Sorted) @8c..25 lbs. 
Muir Peaches (Sun Dr’d) @11c..25 lbs. 
Bartlet Pears (Selected) @l11c....25 lbs. 
Sweet Cal. Prunes (Med.) @9c..25 Ibs. 
Seedless Raisins (Clean) @6c....25 lbs. 
Bunch Raisins (Muscats) @8c..25 lbs. 
Walnuts (Large English) @32c..10 lbs. 


All New Crop, First Quality Fruit 
Direct from Production Centers 


Mrs. Hazel O. Armstrong 


GILROY, CALIF. 


$2.30 
5.25 
3.75 
2.25 
2.00 
2.75 
2.75 
2.25 
1.50 
2.00 
3.20 





ROMNEYS 


Results of three outstanding New Zealand 
Importations 


HAMPSHIRES 
Consistent High Quality Breeding 
SOUTHDOWNS 
University of California and 
Kentucky Ewes+ 


BROWNELL RANCH 
W. R. Hosselkus - Woodland, Calif. 
E. E. Brownell - 3696 Clay St., S. F. 








FOR SALE BY OWNERS 


Sheep Ranch and Cattle Ranch, both lo- 
cated in Beaverhead County, Southwest- 
ern Montana, largest livestock county in 
Montana. Forest permits for summer 
grazing of stock. Ranches offered with 
or without livestock. 


Further particulars upon request. 


H. E. MORSE 


DILLON, MONTANA 

















MONTANA 


is the Second Wool Growing 
State in the Union 
26,884,000 Lbs. in 1928 
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Beaverhead County 


is the Greatest Wool Growing 





County in the State 
1,700,000 Lbs. in 1928 


>, 
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I HAVE FOR SALE 


a number of Beaverhead County 
ranches, which should be partic- 
ularly attractive to those engaged 
in the raising of 


SHEEP 


These properties comprise large 
and small propositions — large 
enough to support 30,000 sheep, 
small enough to take care of a 
single band. 











The grasses of Beaverhead 
County are famous the world over. 


Pure running water from the 
mountains the year around. 

Summer grazing in the National 
Forests. 





Let Me Tell You More 
About These and Other 


RANCHES 


Located in the Greatest 
Mutton and Beef Producing 
Section of the Northwest. 








Oe - 
awe= 


Frank Hazelbaker 


DILLON, MONTANA 
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peals, and much good propaganda by 
a special committee, the response has been 
surprisingly disappointing, only about 
$165,000 having been collected to date. 
The why and wherefore of the poor 
response is difficult to arrive at, but 
probably one of the chief factors is an 
ingrained hostility on the part of many of 
the old school to change in the conduct 
of their business. They look on science 
as theoretical and valueless, and will have 
nothing to do with it. Then there is also 
a section that wants to place the whole 
cost of research on the shoulders of the 
government, but doubtless the greatest 
bar to raising the fund is simple indif- 


ference. I notice that the executives of 
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the various graziers’ associations have 
been passing resolutions to the effect that 
the interest on the amount in hand be 
utilized to start research on a small scale 
without delay. Perhaps if something is 
commenced the response may be more 
liberal, for the fund is still being kept 
open. 

The opening wool sale of the new 
season in New Zealand was held at Well- 
ington on November 16. Since then auc- 
tions have been held at nearly all the 
selling centers and the market generally 
is reported as satisfactory. A feature to 
date is said to be the exceptionally keen 
demand for hogget wool, specially for 
super-fine 48-50s quality suitable for the 
British and French trades. 








Letter from a Shepherd to His Pal 


(Mrs. Anson Marble Farleigh’s Diary, 
Continued from January). 

That was a night of horrors! | could 
not help but wonder if ever a woman was 
forced into such an adventure. A few 
short steps took us to the cot we had 
seen in this room just before Henri De- 
Walt locked us up in the dark, and here 
we sank down to rest and to consider. 

“What shall we do?” | whispered to 
Ern. “What can we do to escape?” 

“The first thing is to get a good night’s 
rest,’ he whispered back. “We'll dope 
out something in the morning.” He was 
quite calm and collected, and his be- 
havior served to bolster up my waning 
courage. 

Feeling around on the cot Ern found 
a pillow, and this he placed so as to give 
me the maximum of comfort attainable 
under the circumstances. It was a de- 
cidely awkward situation. The hand- 
cuffs pressed hard on our wrists and 
added a measure of pain to our discom- 
fort. We both wished most heartedly for 
the dawn to come and dispel this night 
of tempestuous incongruity. 

“You just bed down easy-like,” Ern 
went on to counsel me, “and I’ll stay 
awake and keep watch.” 

Sleep, however, would not come to my 
relief. I knew that by this time my 


friends would be looking for us, scouring , 


the country far and wide. What would 


| not have given for one glimpse at a 
daily paper! Dr. Kartoff, what was he 
doing? I could fancy him, all excited, 
his little pointed beard sticking out like 
an inverted crumpled horn, wringing his 
hands and muttering in broken English. 
And Richard Wormwood, where was he? 
Then | thought of my comfortable apart- 
ments in Crescent Heights on Riverside 
Drive and | bitterly chided myself for 
ever having come out into this land of 
sagebrush and uncivilized wastes. 

Finally | dozed off. How long | slept 
| do not know. Suddenly I was awaken- 
ed by a cruel jerk at the handcuffs, and 
simultaneously a bloodcurdling howl rent 
the stillness of the night. A cold shiver 
ran down my spinal column and my hair 
stiffened with fright. 

It was Ern. “Whoa boy!” he was yell- 
ing at the top of his lusty voice. “Whoa 
there, whoa boy, whoa!” 

From the adjoining room came the 
sound of bare feet bounding on the floor 
and Henri DeWalt snarled at us through 
the thin partition. “What’s going on in 
therer” he cried out. 

By this time Ern seemed to have come 
to his senses. “Oh, nothing important,” 
he answered. “I just took a spell of 
dreaming. I dreamed | was leading a 
pack train up a steep mountain and a 
bear showed up on the trail and stam- 
peded my outfit over a cliff.” 
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This explanation seemed to satisfy 
Henri DeWalt. “Well, don’t excite your- 
self,” he grumbled. “It isn’t good for 
you.” 

unheeded, for 


twice more that night Ern broke out 


But his advice went 
into a veritable tantrum of yelling. | 
remembered Freud’s theory on dreams 
then, and suggested to Ern that he fix 
his mind on a level country, just before 
going to sleep, and on little boys playing 
But it Ern 


Hastings is a confirmed somnambulist in 


marbles. did no good. 


the sense that in his sleep he goes into 
the most violent rampages with pack- 
trains and wild animals, and carries these 
hallucinations well into the waking state. 
| rather think that this is a direct result 
of his early environment, and incurable. 

At last day broke, and we had a few 
rays of light that filtered in through a 
heavily barred and darkened window. 
We could hear Henri DeWalt working 
over the stove, and presently became 
aware of the agreeable aroma of coffee 
being boiled and bacon frying in a pan. 

Then the door was flung open and 
Henri DeWalt stood before us, but with 
that ugly gun in his right hand. In day- 
light his face showed more plainly the 
ravages of disease, and | noticed then 
that his clothes hung loosely on his huge 
frame. | wished that he might have 
shaved, his ragged beard so accentuated 
the burning fever in his eyes. He was 
a dangerous lunatic; no doubt about that. 
And he was possessed of a diabolical, al- 
most uncanny cunning. 

“Here is the key to the handcuffs.” He 
spoke in a cold flat voice. “‘I’ll leave 
you unlocked now. But don’t either of 
you try anything funny.” An ugly gleam 
leaped up in his eye and he glanced down 
at the gun he held in his hand. 

Ern unlocked the handcuffs with a 
firm steady hand while Henri DeWalt 
looked on. “You'll find water and towels 
in that room there,” he then proceeded. 
“Get ready for breakfast.” 

It was as he said. There was a wash- 
basin, a pail of water and towels. | 
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sadly missed my comb and vanity case, 
but this was no time to mourn over 


trifles. 
Ern was beginning to feel himself 
again. The bruise on his forehead still 


showed red, but the swelling had gone 
down. “You watch me land into that 
mess of bacon and eggs,” he whispered 
to me. “Them sardines last night didn’t 
stick, and I’m half starved.” 

Then a surprise awaited us. The table, 
though abundantly supplied with food, 
was set for only two. Henri DeWalt 
took one chair and beckoned for me to 
take the other. 

Ern was plainly puzzled. “Where do 
{ sitr’”’ he asked, speaking rather gruffly. 

“Oh, yes. I forgot to tell you,” Henri 
DeWalt apologized. “You see, you're 
going to be operated on this morning, 
and you don’t get anything.” It wouldn’t 
be good for you.” 

“The hell it wouldn’t!” I saw the 
color rise in Ern’s face. “I don’t mind 
playing doctor with you, but if you’ve 
got a notion that I’m going on a fast 
here you're crazier than you look.” He 
swung back his fist and made for Henri 
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SHEEP DOGS 


There is no other breed can possibly make such 
sheep dogs as the White Collie. This we know is 
absolutely a fact as our years of experience with 
them tell us so. Every pup sold by us comes from 
sheep working parents—that’s one fact every sheep- 
man should know when buying a sheep dog. Pups 
from $15 to $25. 


Alvin C. Skretteberg, Shadehill, So. Dakota 


DAY FARMS COMPANY 
PAROWAN, UTAH 
Breeders of Rambouillet Show Sheep 


We do not feature a show flock, but 
we win wherever we show. 


April, 1926—We trucked 6 head to Salt 
Lake show and won three firsts out of 
four that we competed for. 


September, 19283—We trucked 8 head to 
Sanpete County show and won three 
firsts out of five we competed for. 


Our Winnings in Southern Utah 
Rambouillet Shows: 


1928—tThree firsts, five secends, three 





thirds. 

1927—Nine firsts, five seconds, two 
thirds, two grand c’sampions. 
1926—Six firsts. five seconds, three 


thirds, one grand champion. 


IF YOU LIKE FINE WHITE LONG 
STAPLE CRIMPY WOOL, GOOD 
HEAVY BONE, LEGS SET WELL 


APART, STRONG BACKS: WE 
GROW THAT KIND. 
Wilford Day W. S. Day 


Pres. and Mgr. Sec’y and Treas. 


























SHEEP 














SHEEP 


18,000 head good, big, smooth type, well bred Rambouillet yearling ewes for sale 
out of the wool—June Ist delivery. 


JESS ELROD, San Angelo, Texas 
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WM. BRIGGS & SON 


DIXON, CALIFORNIA 











We produce 
a high type 
of Ram- 
bouillet. 
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A choice lot 
of ewes and 
rams for 
sale at all 
times. 











Briggs 1144—Yearling Rambouillet Ewe. 





Grand Champion Kambouillet Ewe at 
California State Fair, 1927. 
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The Better 
Ewe Flock 
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SOLANO CORRIEDALE RANCH 
R. W. JICKLING—Elmira, Calif. 
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DEER LODGE FARMS 
COMPANY 


RAMBOUILLETS 


We believe that the big ram 
with a long staple fleece that has 
density and fineness and is free 
from body wrinkles and kemp is 
the ideal ram for the range. 


If that is the kind of Rambouil- 
let ram you like, see ours. 


PUREBRED RANGE RAMS 
REGISTERED STUD RAMS 


Small orders or carload lots 


COMPANY 


Deer Lodge, Montana 


| DEER LODGE FARMS 


ane 


| cnintriner 
Range Rams Our Specialty 
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DeWalt as if he were going to assault 
him bodily. 

But quick as a flash Henri DeWalt 
raised his gun and aimed at Ern’s breast. 
The passion to kill flared up in his eyes. 
“Stand back there!” he commanded. 

(To be continued). 





NEW MEXICO CATTLEMEN 
OPPOSE LAND GRANTS TO 
INDIAN TRIBES 


At a fall meeting of the executive 
board of the New Mexico Cattle and 
Horse Growers Association, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, that the New Mexico Cattle 
and Horse Growers Association at its 
executive board meeting held at Tucum- 
cari, October 20, 1928, is opposed to 
any further grants of public lands to 
Indians or Ipdian tribes within the state 
of New Mexico, or to the purchase of 
privately owned lands for the use of In- 
dians or Indian tribes, unless the In- 
dians or Indian tribes shall continue to 
pay taxes upon the lands so purchased to 
the same extent; and at the same rate; 
and for the same purpose as is paid by 
like lands in the same section of the state, 
because the granting of additional lands 
to Indians or Indian tribes, or the pur- 
chase of lands by Indian or Indian tribes, 
under the present regulations does for all 
time remove such lands from the tax 
rolls, thereby decreasing the assessed val- 


BULLARD BROS. 


WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Breeders of Fine Wool Rambouillet Sheep 





“Major”—Bullard Bros.’ Reserve Champion 
Ram at Chicago International, 1925 


Flock Founded in 1875 


Correspondence Solicited 


F. N. Bullard, Manager 
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uations of the state by the amount of the 
value of sheep or cattle or other livestock 
which such lands will support and which 
would be subject to taxation if not the 
property of Indians or Indian tribes not 
taxed.” 





SALES REPORT OF MINNESOTA 
COOPERATIVE WOOLS 


The following statement was issued on 
at the end of the year to members of the 
Minnesota Cooperative Wool Growers 


Association: 


Our wools are all sold and we have begun 
‘ssuing final account sales. 

Our feceipts this year are over 923,000 
pounds to date against 614,000 pounds last 
year. Our patrons this year number 2600 as 
against 1600 last year. 

Net prices to growers, f. o. b. Wabasha, were 
as follows: Quarter-blood and _ three-eighths, 
46 cents; low quarter-blood, 43 cents; one- 
half and fine, 41 cents; and other grades 
correspondingly less. 

The bulk of our sales this year were neces- 
sarily made through the summer and fall and 
after the market broke in June last spring. 
Our net prices to the grower, as compared 
with the average country prices after the 
market broke, are very favorable. We have 
had many complaints from growers who could 
have sold their wools locally, before the mar- 
ket broke, at better prices. If all the wools 
in the state were offered during the first 
part of June the rapid rise in country prices 
during this period probably would not have 
maintained. Moreover, it is altogether prob- 
able that the bulk of our patrons would not 
or could not have unloaded their wools during 
the early high prices and without our associa- 
tion would have sold locally later on at con- 
siderably lower prices than they now obtain 
It is unfair to compare our results with the 
early inflated country prices. Our results 
should be compared with the average country 
prices paid during the same period that sales 
were made by our association. 

At the opening of the season we contem- 
plated making a first pool with account sales 
sent out in July. We did not anticipate any 
break in the market, and with a firm market 
we expected to sell our early receipts as fast 
as they came in and were graded. The break 
in the country markets, however, threw a 
large volume of shipments to our association 
which, together with an impossible market to 
make satisfactory sales, made our contemplated 
first pool an impossibility. Receipts, more- 
over, were so extremely heavy—several cars a 
day for weeks—that our grading sheets were 
unavoidably much delayed. The apathy of 
the country buying in July is what increased 
our receipts so materially this year over last 
year. 

We wish to say further that it takes time 
to compute and render an account sale and 
with over 2600 grading sheets it will be several 
weeks before all of our growers will receive 
their account sales. Every patron, however, 
will receive his final payment in due course 
and as early as possible. 

This year is an exceptional year on market 
fluctuation and is one year out of four in the 
service of our association where a large pro- 
portion of our patrons appear dissatisfied and, 
in our opinion, unjustly so, as the majority 
of such complainants would probably have 
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held their wools over and suffered a greater 
decline than the decline through our associa- 
tion. 

Fortunes have been lost this year, and it is 
altogether probable that next spring and sum- 
mer the early market will be much tamer and 
that next year our association will render a 
service that will be as satisfactory as in our 
three previous years. There is no question that 
the Cooperative Wool Association should be 
maintained for the best results to the producer 
in wool as in other commodities. The pro- 
ducer should look at the average years and 
not at any freaky year such as this year. 
Disastrous and freaky unforeseen markets do 
occur, though seldom in the wool trade. 





IS THIS TRUE IN BOSTON? 

In your editorial department for Janu- 
ary you quote a suggestion of Mr. Elliott 
“that the Boston wool trade lacks coher- 
ent organization for the solution of its 
most difficult problems.” | have dabbled 
in country wool buying for several years, 
more for recreation and observation than 
for avowed returns. This has led me to 
deal with sundry traders on small lots, 
not having confined my consignments to 
any one market. 

| pushed my Lizzie down Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, a couple of times 
last summer, to absorb a bit of local color 
so to speak. | admit that it usually 
is more interesting and really more in- 
structive if a man under just those circum- 
stances doesn’t act any too keen. In fact 
if you look and act rather stupid and 
countrified, you may have more sound 
wisdom thrown at you and have more 
dope spilled unconsciously in your pres- 
ence than if you were to act a good deal 
smarter. 

| have never been deeply impressed 
with the communicability of wool traders, 
when it comes to stuff you want to know 
(1 mean to the country buyer or to the 
hit-and-miss grower who may consign). 
When | ship a load of porkers the com- 
mission house never in the world thinks 
of wiring me to ask what | am expecting 
for the hogs; there is not much argu- 
ment due on grade, for the livestock mar- 
ket long ago seems to have admitted 
frankly that a sow is a sow, a butcher hog 
is a butcher and a pig is bound to be a 
pig. But when you ship a consignment 
of wool, chances are that back comes a 
letter or a wire asking how you are 
“holding” the wool or what you “expect 
to get” for it. Then maybe follows the 
same-old stuff that the wool is none too 
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good, in fact likely will be a tight squeeze 
to bring you such and such (which pos- 
sibly is less than it cost at home). Maybe 
the description of the grade indicated by 
their hasty once-over is so extraordinary 
as to cause you to wire back that the 
“durned stuff described is not the wool 
you sent at all”! 


After an ample supply of bow-wowing 
back and forth and a defense of your 
wool such as zealous attorneys would 
make for an anxious burglar you find 
that the trade has been pulled off. Or if 
you prefer to be “shet” of all such nine- 
teenth century trade ideas put as narrow 
a margin on the wool as you can and 
then slice some more off and the chances 
are that if you get the figure down about 
to country prices the check will come 
back and you have managed to sell a 
consignment of wool. This discussion 
does not include the cut-and-slash broker 
who lops off the customer’s head like 
peeling an unfortunate “pertater’” with 
a butcher knife. I am supposed here to 
restrict my digressions to the genial trade. 


It is the relative fact that every hog 
puncher on the Union Stock Yards at 
Chicago and every stenographer who has 
been pecking type a week on the top story 
of the main office building and every 
counter man in a restaurant on Halstead 
Street knows what is meant by the Live- 
stock Exchange. The Livestock Exchange 
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DELAINE MERINOS 
BIG SMOOTH ONES 
The Ideal Wool and Mutton Combination 


RAMS or EWES 
One or a Carload—Shipped Anywhere on Approval 


FRANK H. RUSSELL, WAKEMAN, OHIQ 














SHEEP FOR SALE 


We can furnish 3,000 of the best crossbred 
yearling ewes in Utah for April Ist delivery. 


If you want to buy or sell sheep, see us. 


DAYBELL LIVESTOCK CO. 
Provo, Utah 











POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 





Sold out for this season, but will 
have a lot of extra good rams in 1929. 


W. S. HANSEN COMPANY 
WYNN S. HANSEN, Mgr. 
Collinston, Utah 




















“3. 5 “Se iRED. BY OLD.467 -JOHN K. MADSEN. : 


Breeders of Rambouillets for over twenty years. 
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Idaho has more good Hampshire 
flocks than any other state. 
FINCH stud rams more than any 
others are used as flock headers 
among Idaho Hampshire flocks. 
THE REASON: 
QUALITY Without Overfitting 


H. L. FINCH 
Soda Springs, Idaho 











HAMPSHIRES 


“The Ram is Half 
the Flock” 


We have both halves, ewes as well 
as rams, it takes both to make a 


good flock. 


a. om 
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THOUSAND SPRINGS FARM 


WENDELL, IDAHO 
Minnie Miller, Owner 
Jesse Loader, Shepherd 
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HAMPSHIRES 


We have for sale this season: 
700 head of yearling rams 
Several cars of big ram lambs 
Also several cars of ewes 


Cambridge Land and 


Livestock Co. 


Breeders .of Purebred and Registered 
Hampshire Sheep 


CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO 
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is the organization of commission men 
who do business at the market and as 
such, determines usage, ethics and that 
sort of thing. 

But when a countryman goes to Phila- 
delphia and makes a finish of dodging 
fenders, pulling off the right kinds of 
turns, obeying all the lights and pushes 
a traffic cop a handful of fat cigars in 
order to secure a special dispensation for 
parking near the water front and asks 


Tom, Dick and Harry, and two 
or three good-sized wool houses with 
good-sized gilt letters on the plate 


glass, where the President of the Phila- 
delphia Wool Exchange is located, each 
is liable to cast his eyes around the place 
in very much the same way the country 
storekeeper does on behalf of an inquiring 
stranger when he interrogates the crowd 
of bystanders if anybody knows this un- 
heard of Ishmael Jones or where he is 
at. 

Is it true that Boston has been trading 
in wool for more than a century without 
any organization comparable to the Chi- 
cago Livestock Exchange? Was I lost 
or did | really have a sane nut on my 
shoulders when | batted around the wool 
market in Philadelphia on two different 
occasions last summer and failed to find 
any organic head or location of anything 
like a Philadelphia Wool Exchange? 
Delaware, Ohio G. P. Williams 





Permit us to send a word of apprecia- 
tion relative to the advertising value of 
the National Wool Grower in reaching 
the sheepmen of the United States. 

We placed an ad in your monthly mag- 
azine relative to “Burdizzo”’ pincers. The 
results obtained have been most gratify- 
ing. We are receiving daily four or five 
letters from all parts of the United States 
in direct answer to this advertising placed 
with you. 

California Wool Growers Assn. 
W. P. Wing, Secretary. 





DEDICATE NEW SHEEP BARN 
AT PENN STATE 

A new era in the search for informa- 

tion to be applied to the problems of 

Keystone shepherds dawned on January 

14, when the new sheep barn of the Penn- 

sylvania Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
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tion at State College was formally opened 
and dedicated as a monument to the 
sheep and wool growers of the state. 
About 150 flockmasters and agricultural! 
leaders were present to enjoy the pro- 
gram. 

The new barn is 44 feet wide and 124 
feet long with office, feedroom, class- 
room, and silo at one end. A feeding 
shed 30 by 150 feet in size joins on the 
barn to form an L-shaped structure, 
which is modern in every respect. 

Six breeds of sheep are represented in 
the college flock of 200 purebreds. There 
are Shropshires, Hampshires, South- 
downs, Dorsets, Cheviots and Merinos. 
At the present time the flock also con- 
tains 62 experimental ewes and 150 head 
of feeder lambs, also on experiment. This 
latter group includes two lots of native 
fine wool lambs purchased in Washing- 
ton County, Pennsylvania, two lots of 
native mutton lambs from Tioga County, 
Pennsylvania, and two lots of western 
blackface lambs from the state of Wash- 
ington which were bought at the Chi- 
cago Stock Yards. 





THE DOG MENACE IN SOUTH- 
ERN INDIANA 

We are having the nicest winter in 
years, with plenty of feed. Our biggest 
drawback here is the dog menace. We 
have a dog law that taxes the dog owner 
to pay the damage done by the dogs. 
This year the damage has been so great 
that the money collected has all been 
consumed and enough more to take half 
of next year’s fund. 

The sheepmen also have a time with 
the fox hunters and their hounds. A 
group of men will get permission from 
some farmer who does not run sheep to 
have this hunt and then the hounds run 
right through flocks of sheep on adjacent 
farms. It is one of the fox’s cunning 
tricks to run into a bunch of sheep. So 
the fox hound is about the worst thing we 
have to contend against, and if you shoot 
one, the owner has you arrested and 
proves with the aid of his fellow hunters 
that the dog was only after a fox and 
was shot because he merely 
through the farm. 

North Vernon, Ind. K. E. Piclesiner 
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